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By MARY J OHNSTON 
| Author of ** To Have and Io ‘Hold’’ 


HE love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a lady- 
in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a narrative alive 
with stirring incidents of the days of Sir Walter. Raleigh, 

when all England loved, sang, adventured, and fought, in the 
flush of youthful power. Herein is a love story of uncommon 
charm cast among stirring scenes—love in the lap of adventure, 
set forth with rare imaginative power. 

Readers of ‘“‘To Have and To Hold” will welcome in this tale 
of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss Johnston has made 
upon her former success. The romance is instinct with new 
life and color, like the golden days with which it deals. 


| With frontispiece, reproducing the colors of the original painting, 
and eight other illustrations by F. C. Yohn, printed upon specially 
made India-tinted ~ and mounted like photographs upon blank 
pages. | 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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BOOKS ABOUT 
THE FAR EAST 


Its Lands, Peoples, 
Scenery, History, 
Customs, Development 


Ohe 
RUSSIAN ADVANCE 


By Senator ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


THis book gives an accu- 


rate and interesting de- 
Bigelow’s ‘*The Borderland of Czar and 


scription of Russia's policy of 
expansion, which has become 
a possible cause for war. 
Senator Beveridge investigat- 
ed the conditions, the. peoples, 
the industries, the markets, 
the religions of Russia, Japan, 
China, Manchuria, and Korea. 
The volume is of importance 
and value to the men and wom- 


en of this country who are in- 


terested in the development of 
the new political, diplomatic, 
and commercial relations of the 
United States with the East. 


Kaiser ’’ 
Child’s The Tsar and His People ’’ 
— ‘¢A New Way Around An Old World” 
Colquhoun’s ‘‘Russia against India’’ 
Colquhoun’s in Transformation” 
Colquhoun’s ‘‘QOverland to China’’ | 
Griffis’s ‘‘The Mikado’s Empire.’’ 

New Edition. ; 
Karageorgevitch’s India ’”’ 
Hedin’s ‘‘ Through Asia.’’ 2 vols. 
Landor’s ‘‘In the Forbidden Land.’’ 


Morse’s ‘‘Japanese Homes and _ their 
Surroundings ”’ 


Parsons’s Notes in Japan”’ 

Ransome’s ‘‘ Japan in Transition ”’ 

Scidmore’s ‘‘ Jinrikisha Days in Japan”’ 

Stepniak’s ‘‘The Russian Peasantry ”’ 

Weeks’s ‘‘From the Black Sea Through 
Persia and India’’ 

The Crisis in China,’’ a series of articles 
leading authorities, reproduced from 7“ 


2 vols. 


2 vols. 


With 50 net 


North American Review. 
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COMMENT 


THE reaction which the Hearst-boom was certain to provoke 
has come. The knowledge that the friends of Chief-Judge 
Alton B. Parker will control the Democratic State convention 
of New York—they seem likely to have at least three hundred 
out of four hundred and fifty delegates—has impelled many 
leading Democrats in Congress to array themselves on the 
same ‘side. This is true, for instance, of Senator Carmack 
of Tennessee, of Senator Bacon of Georgia, and of Senator 
Foster of Louisiana. Whether Senator Gorman has privately 
expressed a preference for the New-Yorker is disputed. Sen- 


ator Bailey of Texas has no faith, it is alleged, in the suc- 


eess of the Democracy this year, no matter who may be its 
nominee. That is not the conclusion reached by well-in- 
formed persons in those Northern States that are generally 
admitted to be doubtful. On the contrary, there is a wide- 
spread and deepening conviction that any Democrat of un- 
challenged ability and high character, who in principles and 
temperament should be recognized as the opposite of Mr. 


Roosevelt, would have a fair chance of carrying New York,. 


Connecticut,- New Jersey, and Indiana. The conviction is 
based on the belief that the campaign is destined to turn on 
the question whether it would be safe to entrust Mr. Roose- 
velt with the vast and elastic powers of the Presidency for 
four years more. If Mr. Roosevelt’s fitness for the office of 
Chief Magistrate is really to be the pivotal. issue it would 
obviously be expedient to select for his opponent a man pre- 
eminently distinguished for the qualities in which the ae 
President seems lacking. 


This is as clear to Republican politicians as it. ought to 
be to Democratic. 
friends have evineed signs of panie whenever Democratic 


sentiment has seemed to be drifting toward ex - President’ 


Cleveland. Neither have they looked with equanimity on 
the suggestion of Judge Gray, whose popularity among labor- 
unionists is known to be equal, if not superior, to the Presi- 
dent’s. That Judge Gray would be the second choice of Mr. 
Olney’s friends may doubtless be taken for granted, provided, 
of course, ex-President Cleveland should persist in his re- 
fusal to permit his name to be considered. That he does 
so persist is gencrally inferred from the declarations recently 


made by some of his oldest and firmest friends in favor of - 


Judge Parker. We are told, for instance, by Representative 
Bartlett of Georgia that Mr. Hoke Smith, once a member of 
ae Cleveland cabinet, is not in favor of his former chief’s 
nomination, but is actively promoting Judge Parker’s ecandi- 
dacy in the State named. Mr. Hoke Smith thinks, so it is 
alleged, that Mr. Cleveland would not give strength to the 
ticket at the present time, but, on the contrary, would cause 
dissension in the Democratic party. Senator Daniel of Vir- 


not sudden and destructive. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt’s . 
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ginia says that if it be true that New York is going to in- 
struct for Parker, he will undoubtedly be nominated. Sen- 
ator Daniel adds that, in his opinion, Judge Parker suits the 


times, and the true Democracy that would lead to bettex 


things. Judge Parker would represent to the popular eye 
the calm, thoughtful attitude of men of experience and ob- 
servation who know that all genuine reforms must be gradual, 
Senator Overman of North 
Carolina declares that his State will give Parker loyal sup- 
port if the judge comes to the convention with the New 
York delegation behind him. Senator Money of Mississippi 
has no doubt that conservatives will control the next Demo- 
cratic national convention, and that they will nominate Judge 
Parker, if the latter is supported by his native State. Sen- 
ator Teller of Colorado concurs ingthe forecast. He is con- 
fident that if New York shall instruct for Parker the con- 
servative Democracy of the South and West will do the rest. 


We have said that Mr. Cleveland’s nearest friends seem to 
have renounced the hope that the ex-President under any cir- 
cumstances would accept a nomination for the Presidency. 
We have in mind published interviews with Mr. Everett P. 
Wheeler, Mr. William B. Hornblower, Mr. Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham, and Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson. The last-named gentle- 
man, who was once Mr. Cleveland’s law partner, declares his 
belief that Judge. Parker possesses peculiar strength which 
makes it certain that New York will give its electoral votes 
to him should he be his party’s nominee. Mr. Stetson added 
that he had no reason to doubt the finality of Mr. Cleveland’s 
published declination to be considered a candidate. Mr. Peck- 
ham, while disappointed that Mr. Cleveland should show him- 
self so inflexibly opposed to being considered as a candidate, 
can see no other figure on the Democratic horizon that looms 
so large as that of Chief-Judge Parker. He declares unhesi- 
tatingly that, if Mr. Cleveland is determined not to run, he, 
Peckham, knows no better.man than Alton B. Parker. As to 
the suggestion that Judge Parker’s election might assure po- 
litical eminence and influence to Mr. David B. Hill, the opin- 
ion is expressed that Judge Parker is not a man to be unduly 
influenced by any one. It was only after mature deliberation 
and consultation with his friends that Mr. William B. Horn- 
blower consented to be interviewed. Premising that he under- 
stood Mr. Cleveland’s position to be that he absolutely refused 
to allow himself to be mooted as a candidate, Mr. — 
avowed his conviction that Chief-Judge Parker was: not only 
the most available, but, in all respects, the best candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. He be- 
lieves, not only that Judge Parker can carry the State of 
New York next autumn, but would have a better chance than 


any other candidate of carrying enough ofthe doubtful States - 


to secure a majority of the nation’s electoral vote. He added 
that, from what he knew of Judge Parker’s strength of char- 
acter, he did not believe that he would be under the control 
of Mr. David B. Hill, or of the leader of any other faction 
in the Democratic party. By temperament and training emi- 
nently conservative, Judge Parker would. in Mr. Hornblower’s 
opinion, give the country a safe and a wise administration. 


Mr. E. P. Wheeler predicted that it would prove impossible 
for Eastern Democrats to conciliate their brethren of the 
South and West unless they should put forward a candidate 
entirely free from the suspicions and animosities engendered 
by the controversies of the past. Such a man, he said, was 
Judge Alton B. Parker. About him all Democrats could be 
rallied, and past differences would be forgotten. Although a 
warm friend of Grover Cleveland, Mr. Wheeler is disposed to 
take the ex-President at his word, and believes that any at- 
tempt to put him forward as a candidate for a third term 
would be a mistake. I do not think, Mr. Wheeler says with 
emphasis, that Mr. Cleveland should in any sense be con- 
sidered as a candidate: “I know him so well that I feel con- 
fident that he meant what he said ” in his published statement. 
Mr. Wheeler concurs with Mr. Hornblower and Mr. Peckham 
in declaring that there is not the slightest ground for sus- 
pecting that Mr.-David B. Hill would have more ‘influence 
with Judge Parker than would any other man in the party. 
He believes that Judge Parker as President would be as in- 
dependent of dictation as any man who could be named. Mr. 
Wheeler, by the way, after expressing admiration “for Mr. 
Charles F. Murphy’s ability. as an organizer, indicated a be- 
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lief that, at the proper time, Tammany Hall would be found 
working for the nomination of Judge Parker for the Presi- 


denty. 


Shnator W. J. Stone, of Missouri, while on his way to St. 
Louis, accompanied by Colonel J. M. Guffey, leader of the 
Pennsylvania Democracy, was interviewed at Pittsburg, and 
is reported - to have expressed a doubt whether either Parker 
or Hearst would have a majority of the delegates to the St. 
Louis convention when that body should convene. As to what 
might happen later he ventured no prediction. That Mr. 
Hearst will not have a majority, either at the opening of the 


- convention or later, may be taken for granted. On the other 


hand, Senator Stone’s forecast with regard to Chief-Judge 
Parker does not seem to be borne out by the figures compiled 
for the New York Herald—figures based on the results_ of 
primaries already held, or on the most trustworthy information 
obtainable with regard to States that, at the present time, 
are believed.to be doubtful. The Herald’s computation as- 
signs to Judge Parker three Eastern States—Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont—which will have collectively 
30 delegates; three Middle States—New York, New Jersey, 
and. Pennsylvania—the aggregate strength of which in the 
St. Louis convention will be 170; such former slave States 
as Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, which will have among them 
256 ‘delegates; and such Western States as Indiana, Michigan, 


one-half of Minnesota, Colorado, Idaho, and Montana, which, 


in the aggregate,. will be represented by 91 delegates. The 


total, obviously, is 547. As there will be one thousand delegates 


in the Democratic national convention, it is plain that, if the 
estimate just given is correct, Judge Parker will have 47 
more than half. Unless, however,: the two-thirds rule will be 
abolished, he would have to have 666 2-3. Whether he could 
secure so many depends upon the view taken of his prospects 
in States not yet named. 


Hearst the Herald awards Rhode Island, Maine, 
District of Columbia; and west of the Mis- 
Kansas, Nebraska, one-half of Minnesota, South 
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Department. A Federal statute enacted in 1864 prohibits 
members of Congress from accepting. compensation in any 
case that involves the interests of the Federal government. 
The maximum penalty prescribed for the offence is ten thou- 
sand dollars fine and two years’ imprisonment, an! the con- 


-vict is forever barred from holding any public office in the 


United States. 


_ vote is unquestionable. 


Dakota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Oklahoma, | 


Indian Territory, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Porto Rico. These States and Territories have, 
collectively, 169 delegates. It is manifest that 165 more must 
be secured by Mr. Hearst if he is to attain the 334 which would 
enable him to veto a nomination provided the-two-thirds rule 
should be upheld. Where can he get those delegates? It has 
been hitherto supposed that. 72 of them could be secured from 
Mississippi, Kentucky, and Iowa, but now we are told that 
every one of those States is doubtful. Mr. Hearst’s boomers 


claim Oregon and Washington, which have, both together, 


18 delegates, but it remains to be seen whether their claim 
is well founded. There is no doubt that Mayor Tom Johnson, 
of Cleveland, will try to give Mr. Hearst the 46 delegates of 
Ohio, but he will have to reckon with John R. McLean. Even 
if Mr. Hearst should get all six of the States just named, 
they would give him but 136 delegates, or 29 short of a third 
of the convention. The missing votes would be forthcoming 
if he could carry Illinois, but there now seems to be no doubt 
that the delegation from that State will be instructed for 
Representative James R. Williams. The instructions are un- 
derstood to mean that when the 54 votes of Illinois are needed 
for Judge Parker, they will go. to him. The same thing may 


doubtless be said for the 32 votes of Massachusetts, the 36. 


votes of Missouri, and the 26 votes of Wisconsin, which on the 
first ballot will be cast respectively for Richard Olney, for 
F. M. Cockrell, and for F. E. Wall. On the face of these 
figures, it certainly looks, at the hour when we write, as if 
the conservative Democrats would be able at St. Louis not 
only to frame the platform, but to designate by a two-thirds 
vote the nominee. 


On March 28, Joseph R. Burton, a Republican United 
States Senator from Kansas, was convicted by a jury, in a 
United States District Court held in St. Louis, of having ac- 
cepted ,compensation while a United States Senator for 
protecting the interests of a “ get-rich-quick” concern, the 
Rialto Grain and Securities Company, before the Post-office 


Mr. Burton has appealed to the United States 
Circuit Court, and we presume that, pending the action of 
the appellate tribunal, no formal action will be taken by the 
United States Senate for the purpose of declaring his seat 
vacant. Although the law declares that a person found 
guilty is rendered incapable for holding office under the gov- 
ernment of the United States, it is held that this provision 
does not apply to a Senator, because, under the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Senate itself must judge of the qualifications of 
its members. That it can expel a member by a two-thirds 
So much time may be occupied in 
appeals; first to the Unyéd States Cireuit Court, and then to 
the United States Sufreme Court, that, possibly, the question 
of Mr. Burton’s expulsion may not be mooted in the Senate be- 
fore the expiration of his term, which will end on March 3, 
1907. 


Curiously enough, this is not only the first conviction of a 
member of Congress under the statute of 1864, but it is the 
first conviction of a United States Senator for crime in the 
history of the government. Senator Dietrich of Nebraska, it 
will be remembered, was indicted for selling his influence 
in the matter of an Executive appointment, but he escaped 
conviction on the plea that the offence charged was committed 
after his election to the Senate, but before he took the oath 
of office. There is no doubt that Mr. Burton would have been 
as guilty under.the statute if, instead of accepting money 
for the use of his influence, he had accepted stock in a cor- 
poration. The importance of the precedent established in 
his case is obvious, for there is a widespread impression that 
a good many Senators and Representatives have, in times 
past, accepted stock, if not money, for the exercise of their 
influence in matters wherein the Federal government was un- 
doubtedly interested. We have said that no other United 
States Senator has ever undergone conviction for a crime 
committed after he took the oath of office. That is true, but 
several Senators have either been expelled, or forced to re- 
sign in order to avoid expulsion. For example, William 
Blount, who was a Senator from Tennessee between -1796 
and 1799, wrote a letter which, by an investigating committee 
of the Senate, was pronounced inconsistent with the inter- 
ests of the United States. By a two-thirds vote he was found 
guilty of a high misdemeanor and was expelled. Jesse JD. 
Bright, a Senator from Indiana, was expelled in February, 
1862, on the charge of dislovalty to the United States, he 
having been found guilty of writing a -letter to Jefferson — 
Davis, President of the Confederacy, for the purpose of in- 
troducing a person who desired to dispose of an improvement 
in firearms. In the same year Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary 
of War, laid before the Senate the charge that Senator Sim- 
mons of Rhode Island had contracted, in consideration of 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars, to secure the adoption of 
a certain kind of firearms by the Federal government. The * 
committee of the Senate by which the matter was inves- 
tigated reported that the aceusation was well founded, and 
recommended the expulsion of the Rhode Island Senator, 
but before the Senate could act Simmons resigned. 


n Match 23 there was an interesting discussion of the 
wah question in the House of Representatives. Mr. Gil- 
lette of Massachusetts, a Republican, declared that nobody 
wanted the South to submit to negro domination, but he 
deemed it neither fair nor wise for Southern Democrats to 
say that they intend to prevent forever the negro from par- 
ticipating in government. That is to say, he would disap- 
prove, we presume, of the franchise measure which has lately 
been carried through the Maryland Legislature, because the 
apparent aim of that measure is permanently to deprive negroes 
of the suffrage. According to Mr. Gillette, the colored people 
ought not to be told that never under any circumstances 
should they be permitted to exercise the privilege of voting. 
As a matter of fact, the Maryland measure makes no such 
assertion. It prescribes an educational qualification for the 


franchise, from which white men are practically exempted. 
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but which is binding upon colored men, who, if they wish to 
vote in a given precinct, must explain a clause of the Federal 


Constitution to the satisfaction of the election officers in that 
precinct. It remains to be seen whether an unfair advantage 
would be taken of the condition. If an unfair advantage 
should be taken, we presume that a Federal court; would inter- 
pose. Mr. Warfield, the Democratic Governor of Maryland, 
is opposed to the measure, on the ground that, under it, negroes 
would be exposed to unfair treatment at the hands of local 
officials. 


We note Mr. Gillette’s admission that the feeling of 


instinctive repugnanee toward the negro is stronger among 


white people at the North than at the South. In reply to a 
question, he said that, personally, he had never invited a 
negro to his table, though he would not dispute Mr. Roose- 
velt’s right to invite Booker Washington to the White House. 
ile went on to express surprise that no one on the Democratic 
side of the House had denounced the lynching of negroes. 
Mr. Richardson of Alabama interposed to say that whenever 
the negroes should cease committing assaults upon white wom- 
en, lynehings and burnings would no longer occur. Mr. Champ 
Olark of Missouri concurred in the averment that only when 
men of all races should stop perpetrating assaults upon women 


would lynchings come to an end. He had known, he said, — 


white men to be lynched for such assaults, and in his opinion 
they ought to have been lynched. Mr. Burgess of Texas 
denied. that it is the purpose of the South to use the negro 
question for political purposes. He declared that the Repub- 
lican party, on the contrary, regarded the negro as an asset. 
On the whole, he opined that the less said about the negro 
question among those who do not live among colored people, 
and do not know of what they speak, the better. That is, 
practically, the position taken by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
to whose discussion of the matter in McClure’s Magazine we 
refer elsewhere. 


We are glad to learn that the Panama Canal Commission 
is alive to the tremendous responsibilities which it has as- 
sumed, and that it has no intention of beginning work on 
the waterway until adequate precautions have been taken to 
safeguard human life throughout the canal zone, and in the 
terminal towns, Panama and Colon. There is only too much 
eround for the tradition that every sleeper laid on the road- 


bed of the Panama Railway represents a victim. Awful, 


too, is the record of mortality which has attended the work 
of the Lesseps Company and of its suecessor. From the 
statement attributed te a member of our Canal Commission, 
the statement that at least a year will be required for the 
sanitation of the isthmus, we infer that he does not under- 
rate the magnitude of the task. The purification of Havana, 
of Santiago, and of other towns in Cuba was, by comparison, 
easily accomplished. There is reason to fear that the 
drainage of Colon is impracticable, for the reason that the 
town is built on a swamp, and_is surrounded by marshy land. 
Then, again, it will prove difficult to enforce sanitary regu- 
lations upon a multitude of laborers scattered over the canal 
zone, which covers an area of some five hundred square miles, 
or about half that of Rhode Island. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that centres of infection on the borders of the 
belt might neutralize the work done within the canal zone 
proper. JTortunately, our treaty with the new republic gives 
us the right to supervise the sanitation of the terminal towns, 
and there is no doubt that the Panama Legislature would 
extend the privilege to any collateral district along the line 
of the canal. It is indispensable that at the start we should 
recognize the immense proportions of the prophylactic problem 
which confronts us. Then, although we may prove unable to 
command sueeess, owing to the almost insuperable difficulties 
presented by a tropical locality, we shall at least deserve it. 


There is no doubt that in October, 1862, a material change 
took place in the attitude of the Palmerston-Russell ministry 
with reference to the recognition of the independence of the 
Southern Confederaey by Great Britain. On October 7, Mr. 
Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, had declared at New- 
castle that Jefferson Davis had created a nation, a_ declara- 
tion which was believed by Minister Charles Francis Adams 
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to foreshadow a recognition of the Confederacy. Yet, o» 
October 23, Minister Adams was informed by Earl Russeli 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that the British governmen: 
had decided to adhere to a strict neutrality, and to leave th. 
struggle to settle itself. What had happened in the interim | 
we have previously pointed out, Mr. Charles Franci. 
Adams, in a paper lately read before the Massachusetts Hi-. 


torical Society, evinces an inclination to believe that at soni: 


time during October, 1862, Queen Victoria, being then a: 
Gotha, made known to the Palmerston-Russell cabinet he» 
unwillingness to sanction the step which they contemplate:, 
An amusing attempt has been made by an Anglophobi:t 
to show that the change of front on the part of the Palm- 
erston-Russell cabinet in October, 1862, was due not to any 
interposition on Queen Victoria’s part, but to the refusal «f 
Alexander IJ. to unite with France and England in a rev- 
ognition of the Confederacy, a refusal accompanied by thi 
despatch of Russian war-vessels to New York and San Fran- 
cisco. The objection to this explanation is that the Rus- 
sian war-vessels were not sent to American harbors until 
1863, or about a year after the Palmerston-Russell cabinet 
had given up the idea of intervention, For the part played 
by Alexander II. in 1863 we have the evidence of Mr. Whar- 
ton Barker, who, as he has lately pointed out in a published 
article, derived his information from the lips of the Czar 
himself. There is no doubt that the government of Nayo- 
leon III. was as eager to interfere on the part of the South- 
ern Confederacy in 1863 as it had been in 1862; but never 
again did the British ministry come so near cooperating 
with the French Emperor in such a mood as it had come in 
the first fortnight of October in the year last named. We 


opine that the explanation of its change of heart which Mr. 


C. F. Adams is disposed to accept is the correct one, although 
we may never have conclusive proofs, unless such shall be 
found in the papers of Lord Granville. | 


It is expected in Canada that the settlement of the old 
dispute between Newfoundland and France will pave the way 
for the confederation of the former with the Dominion. This 
will mean a change of political status, affecting the island of 
Newfoundland and the vast dependent territory of Labrador. 
The obstacle to the coalescence of Newfoundland with Canada 
is a financial one, relating to the amount of debt which the 
Dominion is to assume for the island colony. In 1864 New- 
foundland was invited to join the Canadas, and _ proposals 
believed to be liberal were made. But the island colony 


declined. In 1869 it was the turn of the Newfoundland ~- 


government to make proposals. They held that New- 
foundland should have a debt allowance equal to $25 per 
head of the population, $35,000 a year for legislative ex- 
penses, a subsidy of 80 cents per head, and $150,000 in lieu 
of crown lands. Canada was quite willing to accept these 
terms, but the island colony withdrew them at the last moment. 
In 1888 Sir Charles Tupper renewed the negotiation. To his 


proposals the government of Newfoundland replied that the- 


question was then under discussion, and that a deputation 
wou!d presently be sent to offer terms. Then arose the dis- 
pute over the Bond-Blaine treaty, in which Canada objected 
to Newfoundland making a fisheries arrangement with Wash- 
ington without consulting the Dominion. Newfoundland re- 
torted by refusing to supply the Canadians with bait. Finally 
a compromise was reached, but the dispute prevented the 
solution of the larger question of confederation at.that time. 


In 1895 the island colony was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and the negotiations were resumed. Sir Mackenzie Bowell 
offered to assume a Newfoundland debt of $8,350,000, and to 
pay interest on $2,000,000. This amotnted to fifty dollars per 
head of the population, double the proposal of 1869. ‘The 
colony was offered an annual subsidy of $465,000, including al- 
lowance for legislation, a per capita subsidy, an allowance 
for crown lands, timber, and mines, and a payment of five 
per cent. of the excess debt. Newfoundland asked for about 
$354,000 a year more than this offer. She wished Canad» to 
assume an additional $6,000,000 of debt, incurred on account 
of the island railway, which Canada was asked to com))'cte 
to Port aux Basques. This railroad has since been comple ied. 
This difference was not bridged over, and the island colony 
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The great obstacle 


vemained independent of the Dominion. 
on Canada’s side is that if she allowed Newfoundland’s pub- . 
lic-debt claims, the other members of the confederation would 
he entitled to demand like privileges, and this would cost the 
}eminion an additional $65,000,000. While very willing to 
eome to terms with her island neighbor, the Dominion hesi- 
tates at the thought of this large consequent liability. 


To add to Mr. Balfour’s sorrows, his government is con- 
fronted with a deficit budget. The revenue for the financial 
year just closed shows a net decrease of nearly fifty million 
dollars.. The chief items which have fallen off are the income 
tax, which accounts for forty millions of the decline, and 
which is due, of course, to a reduction in the rate of the tax; 
the customs, which have fallen three million dollars; stamps, 
estate duties, excise, and certain small miscellaneous items. 
The Post-office, which is one of the most uniformly prosperous 
departments of the British government, and quite the most 
enterprising and best managed, has this year added three and 
a half million dollars to its earnings, while other items have 
advanced about a million. The total revenue for the year 
was $756,062,495. It.is calculated that this will cause a full 


budget deficit of $35,000,000, of which $15,000,000, lent to 


the Transvaal, will be repaid, leaving twenty ‘millions to be 
raised by some form of new taxation. It is over this last item 
that Mr. Austen Chamberlain is most in danger of losing votes 
for his government; for he cannot very well reimpose any 
part of the income tax, fourpence on the pound, removed by 
his predecessor, Mr. C. T. Ritchie. Nor can he restore the 
corn duties, which brought ten millions last year, and the 
removal of which was so strenuously opposed by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, in a series of speeches, from which the whole 
fiscal campaign may be said to have sprung. Even more like- 
ly to diminish the government’s supporters at the coming gen- 
eral election fis the movement, which is steadily gaining force 
with Mr. Balfour’s adherents, to diminish the number of 
liquor licenses in the United Kingdom. The liquor interest, 
after the landlord ¢élass, 


is the most conservative force in 


English politics, not merely because the peerage is recruited © 


from the “ beerage,” but because the licensed houses represent 
a vast amount of capital, cneeats at —_ 000,000. 


Senator Dain of Kansas, the statesman lately found 
euilty of conduct unbecoming a Senator, says in a letter to 
a friend: “If it could all be told just as it is—the absolute 
truth—it would appall the world. Some time it will all be 
known.” Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, who testified 
the other day in the Bay State Gas case that he and a small 
group of other men, made a profit of forty-six millions in 
a single deal, declared later that he had understated those 
profits by twenty millions. He recalled his own prediction 
that the.Gas hearing would furnish “a series of flash-light 
pictures to which the United States Ship-building fandango 
will look like a midnight silhouette.” The appalling facts of 
which Senator Burton claims to have knowledge and the Gas 
pictures which Mr. Lawson anticipates with such confident 
expectation will all be hospitably received by an interested 
public. We are all concerned to know how a Senator justifies 
io his own conscience the sale of his influence with the Wash- 
ington departments, and what sort of transactions those were 
which in a short. time showed a profit of sixty-six millions 
to a very small group of men. The public is always glad to 
learn what is, or has been,going on. It is getting a good deal 
of profitable information nowadays about politics and about 


business from one source or another, but most of it is still 


incomplete, and any brother, erring or otherwise, who has a 
whole story to tell will not lack attentive hearers. An occa- 
sions! view of the under side of things is extremely instructive. 


Especially after a period of great business and -speculative 


activ ity, the great army of losers are curious to know how 
the w inners won. 


Aiong other observing gentlemen who went to last. winter’s 
famous portrait show in the American Art Galleries in New 
York was Mr. H. D. Sedgwick. A piece in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, c:!led “The New American Type,” embodies some results 
of his observations there. He saw some old-pictures and some 
new ones, and was profoundly impressed by the contrast be- 
tween the subjects of portraiture in’ the eighteenth century 


and those in the twentieth. The change in American men and 
women between the time of President Washington and Presi- 
dent McKinley left him saturated with astonishment. He ealls 
Stuart and Trumbull to witness that a hundred years ago 
a British type of body, face, and mind prevailed from Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia. In Washington, Adams, Hamilton, 
Madison, Jay, Van Rensselaer he sees: eighteenth-century 
Englishmen. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and Hoppner 
were: at hand to tell what cighteenth-century English people 
were. Mr. Sedgwick finds the men calm, hardy, untroubled 
by doubts, sustained by. definite principles. And the women 
were simple, natural, serene, lovely, and, above all, calm. The 
eighteenth - century. portraits, whether English, French, or 
American, seemed to Mr. Sedgwick to make a most happy and 
attractive picture of life. They chant a chorus of praise, 
he says, for national. character, for class distinctions, for dog- 
ma and belief, for character, for good manners, for honor, for 
contemplation. They portray a pure national breed wherein 
like bred with like in happy homogeneity, deep affinities herded 
together, the disquiet and distress of cross-breeding were 
avoided, and peace of body begot peace of mind. 


Turning from the eighteenth century to Mr. Sargent, the 
Atlantic’s commentator is conscious of sensations such as re- 
sult from a blow in the solar plexus. Sargent, he says, was 
born to depict a hybrid people, vagabonds of the mind; to 
portray the strain of psychological and physiological trans- 
formation in the evolution of a new species. The obvious 
qualities in his portraits are disquiet, lack df equilibrium, 
absence of principle. His women, physically delicate, reveal 
the strain of physical and psychical maladjustment. The 
testimony he bears is sustained by his contemporaries, who 
show American womanhood restless, physically frail, in eager 
pursuit of an unknown good. The men, as the painters show 
them, have lost the old English calm and poise, and show 
adaptive characters. In Zorn’s portrait of Mr. Daniel Lamont, 
Mr. Sedgwick finds no trace of imagination, logic, intellect, 
or faith. Craft, promptitude, and vigor are there, but not 
reason; amiability and domestic kindliness are present, but 
the logical faculty is omitted. The chief trait in this typical 
portrait Mr. Sedgwick finds to be ability to react quickly and 
effectively to stimuli of the immediate present.. In Senator 
W. A. Clark’s portrait by Besnard he finds a nervous spirit 
that “ramps wildly in the strait compass of the present, 
knowing no past, unhampered by reverence: or respect, fore- 
seeing no future, unhindered by faith or upliftedness.” He 
thinks, though, that it is an exaggerated example of certain 
American traits, and that Zorn’s portrait represents the nor- 
mal type of the present generation. 


Recognizing the possibility that Messrs. Clark and Lamont 
may wait on Mr. Sedgwick and constrain him to some amend- 
ment of his reflections on their looks, we may still admit that 
he has caught and caged an impression of much interest, 
and probably of considerable truth. It is possible that in a 
hundred years the American people has gone off its looks. 
It is certain that our head men don’t look so much like eight- 
eenth-century Englishmen as they did in the days of the 
Revolution. It may’ be fairly doubted, however, whether any 
collection of modern portraits of Americans affords a safe 
basis for generalizations about the contemporaneous American 
type.. The persons who have their portraits painted by the 
best painters in these times are, as a rule, persons who are 
exposed to the wear and tear of expending exceptionally large 


annual incomes, and trying to get the worth of their money. 


It is the rich Americans for the most part that Sargent and 


. the other eminent painters depict, and it is the rich Americans 


who are the most restless. They plunge from end to end of 
the country, pass and repass the seas, live in a dozen places 
in the course of the years, and seem to feel the crust growing 
always hot under their dancing feet. The common run of us 
take life somewhat easier, and though we may not rival the 
calmness of the eighteenth-century British squires and the 


-placidity of their dames, yet our wheels certainly do not re- 
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volve as fast as Senator Clark’s, and it is probable that com- 
petent portraits of a scratch lot of us would show a somewhat 
higher average of peace of mind than Mr. Sedgwick noticed at 
the portrait show. Moreover, there is not in actual life quite 
so much mixing of breeds as he suggests, though there is a 
good deal. 
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A Native Virginian on the Negro Question 


SoME interesting and valuable testimony concerning the rela- 
tions of the blacks to the whites in the Southern States at the 


' date of the emancipation and for some time afterwards is furnished 


in McClure’s Magazine by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, who is a Vir- 
ginian by descent, birth, and long residence, and who is familiar 
with the experience of many Virginian families. He reminds us 
that Mr. Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation of January 1, 1863, 
which, on its face, purported to be issued, not as a matter of 
principle, but as a concession to “ military necessity,” was appli- 
cable only to “States and parts of States,” then “in rebellion.” 
Negroes within territory controlled by the Federal government 
were expressly excepted from the operation of the edict. A _ nat- 
ural outcome of the exception was that some slave-owners dwell- 
ine near the Federal lines sent their bond servants into territory 
occupied by the Federal troops in order to evade the proclamation. 
A fact mentioned by Mr. Page, but to us hitherto unknown, is the 
emancipation by General R. E. Lee of all -slaves owned by him 
within eight days after the issuance of the proclamation. The 
writer of these papers adds that General Henry A. Wise, one of 
most ultra-Democratic leaders in the South, testified before the 
Joint Commission on Reconstruction of the Thirty-ninth Congress 
that, had the Cenfederacy succeeded, he had intended to set his 
own slaves free and canvass Virginia for the abolition of slavery. 
Krom his own experience, and that of his kinfolk and acquaint- 
ances, Mr. Page bears witness that no race ever behaved -better 
than the negroes behaved during the war. Not only were there 
no massacres on the defenceless plantations, but the number of 
deserters was not large. The writer avers that, personally, he 
never knew of one case of desertion on the part of a slave. Viewed 
collectively, the blacks acted rather like clansmen than like bond- 
men. Not only did they remain loyal, but they were nearly always 
faithful to any trust that had been committed to them. Many a 
master going off to the war confided his wife and children to the 
care of his black servants with as miuch confidence as if they had 
been of his own blood. Mr. Page himself believes that, had negroes 
been allowed to fight for the South, more of them would have fol- 
lowed their masters than ever volunteered to serve the Union. As 
Henry Grady once said, “ A thousand torches lighted amid the 
helpless plantations would have disbanded the Confederate army ; 
but there was not one.” This exhibition of fidelity is often con- 


“strued as reflecting credit exclusively on the colored race, but, 


as Mr. Page perceives, it is really a tribute to both races. Had 
slavery at the South been the frightful institution that it has fre- 
quently been alleged to be, it is inconceivable that the blacks would 
have so generally refrained from seizing the opportunities for 
gaining their freedom that were offered them. It is true, however, 
as Mr. Page recognizes, that the slaves may have been restrained 
by fear as much as by love. The slave in whom respect for his 
white masters was inherited, and, so to speak, congenital, could 
not bring himself to believe that they would not be victors in the 
end. Nor was it, as Mr. Page reminds us, a new thing for a servile 
population to shrink from rising against their owners in time of 
war. Plutarch relates how the besiegers of a certain city not only 
offered freedom to the slaves, but promised to give them their mas- 
ter’s property and wives if they would rebel. Nevertheless, the offer 
was rejected. The fact is also recalled that during the American 
Revolution freedom was tendered on the same terms to slaves in 
Virginia and the Carolinas by British authorities, but with little 
effect. 

Did these friendly relations between white masters and black 
servants come to an end with the issuance of the emancipation 
proclamation, or even with the close of the war? Mr. Page testi- 
fies that never was the fiiendship between the races stronger than 
it was when the war came to an end.. The return of a master, we 
are told, was hailed with as much joy in the negro quarters as it 
wes in the mansion. The first sounds that caught the veteran’s 
ears, as, coming from Appomatox, he neared his plantation gate, 
were shouts of welcome from the blacks. So, too, the rejoicing with 
which the slaves hailed emancipation did not relax the ties of af- 
fection between them and their former masters and mistresses. 
The transition from servitude to freedom was accomplished with- 
out an outbreak or an outrage; and, so far as Mr. Page’s experience 
and information go, there was nct an instance of insolence or rude- 
ness incident to the breakup of the old relation. For years after 
the civil war, the older negroes remained the faithful guardians 
of the white women and children belonging to their master’s fam- 
ily. Mr. Page gives an adequate reason for the good-will that ex- 
isted between the races during the civil war, and that contributed 
to maintain kindly relations for some time afterward—the fact, 
namely, that, in the slave-owning class, there was scarcely a child 
who had not been rocked in a colored mammy’s arms; whose first 
ride had not been taken with a negro at his horse’s head; and 
whose playmates in youth had not been the young blacks on the 
plantation. The whole generation of whites which grew up dur- 
ing and just after the war grew up with the young negroes, and 
preserved for them the sympathy and consideration which their 
fathers had exhibited before them. Mr. Page suggests that the 


feeling may have partaken of a feudal or clan instinct; at a}! 
events, the feeling is not easily comprehended by those who have 
not experienced it. | 

In the April number of the magazine Mr. Page contends that 
the conduct of the North towards the negroes was founded on three 
principles, every one of which is considered by the South funda- 
mentally erroneous. These principles are, first, that all men arc 
equal, and, inferentially, that the negro is the equal of the white: 
secondly, that the negro needed to be sustained by the Federal goy- 
ernment; and, thirdly, that the interests of the negro and those 
of the white were necessarily opposed. With the practical renun- 


- ciation of those principles on the part of the Federal:authoritics, 


with the overthrow of the carpet-bag State governments, and tlie 
extinction of negro domination in the Southern States, the South 
began to shoot up into the light of a new prosperity. Burdened 
as she was by debt; staggering under disasters that had well-nigh 
destroyed her: scarred by the struggle through which she had 
gone, and scorched by the passions of that fearful time, she set her- 
self with all her energies to recovering through the arts of peace 
her old place in the path of progress. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the usefulness of Mr. Page’s 
exposition of the conditions of the negro problem. The only crit- 
icism that we have to make upon his papers is that he insists upon 
describing the negro question as the “Southerner’s problem.” So 
long as our Federal Constitution and its amendments exist it will 
be indispensable to commend to the good sense and fair-mindedness 
of Northerners as well as Southerners a given solution of the negro 
problem as the right one. This Mr. Page virtually concedes when 
he publishes his own admirable contribution to such a solution in 
a Northern magazine. 


The English in Tibet 


CoLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND’S mission to Tibet had been almost 
forgotten by the outside world when the news came, the other day, 


of a sanguinary engagement, in which seven hundred Tibetan ~ 


soldiers were killed in an hour by the Sikhs fighting under the 
British flag, the loss to the English party being so slight that the 
whole thing was more of a slaughter than a battle. Colonel Young- 


husband seems to have done all in his power to avoid fighting. © 


He was visited at his camp at Guru by a general from Lhassa with 
a quaint retinue in medieval garb, and armed with swords and 
matchlocks, and requested to retire down the valley to Yatung, 


where negotiations might be carried on without disturbing the - 


interior of the country. Colonel Younghusband replied that~he 
could not consider this proposal, as he had been negotiating fruit- 
lessly for fifteen years—in fact, ever since the Gnatong agreement 
of 1890, the breach of which by the Tibetans is the cause of the 
present expedition. The Tibetan general then withdrew, and Col- 
onel Younghusbayd ordered his troops to try to disperse the Tibet- 
ans, who blocked the road, without firing on them. It seemed at 
first that this could be done, but Captain MacDonald, second in 


command of the British force; decided that it would be necessary 


to disarm the Tibetans before they could be dispersed. At this 
point the Tibetans seem to have advanced against the British 
force, armed with their matchlocks and swords, and, as they num- 
bered fifteen hundred men, they were evidently in a position to 
deliver a serious attack, and at this time Colonel Younghusband 
believed his opponents had five or six hundred rifles. As he was 
outnumbered three to one, his position was evidently precarious, 
and it was, as he said, impossible for him to retreat or to avoid 
an engagement without retreating. 

The slaughter which followed has been described by the cables. 
Amongst the dead, who numbered seven hundred, were the Lhassa 
general, the military commandant of Phari and Lata, and the rep- 
resentative of the Golden Monastery, to whose influence and rooted 
hostility to foreign intercourse the present strain between India 


and Tibet are attributed. The British lost only a dozen in killed 


and wounded, and returned to their camp at Tuna, whence they 
will presently begin an advance which is likely to end«only at 
Lhassa, the sacred and mysterious city which has so. long at- 
tracted our curiosity by its seclusion and by the religious and 
mystical atmosphere which surrounds it. Tuna, which was the 
temporary halting-point of Colonel Younghusband’s force, is in 
the Chumbi Valley, a fertile tract which stretches down towards 
India from the Tibetan highlands, and which lies between Nepal 
on the west and Bhutan on the east—two states which are in re- 
lations of semi-independence with the British-Indian government. 
Nepal is especially interesting, as being the home of the Gurkas, 
the plucky race of little hillmen, whose features and fighting have 
been made familiar to us by Rudyard Kipling. 

A timely article in the Fortnightly Review, by the celebrated 
traveller Demetrius Boulger, gives a vigorous statement of the 
British policy and views which led to this expedition, and helps 
us to understand its probable progress and ultimate outcome. 
Tibet is a lofty wilderness, with an area of half a million square 
miles and a population of only six or seven millions. Large tracts 
are wholly unproductive, being bare rock or sandy wastes, and 
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winter, throughout the whole country, is extremely rigorous, 
owing to its great altitude, as the loftiest table-land in the world. 
Sp small is the cultivable area, and so close does the population 
press on the means of subsistence, that this shadow of starvation 
‘; believed to be the origin of Tibet’s peculiar institution— . 
polyandry—under which a woman becomes the wife of all the 
brothers of a family at once, thus diminishing the likelihood of 
children. It is, further, the custom for one son of every family 
to enter a monastery, thus still more reducing the parentage of 
the race, and these monasteries are the real centre of interest of 
the remote mountain region to the north-of the Himalayas. In 


part, this interest is due to the known presence in their libraries 


of numbers of Buddhist scriptures which are still unknown to our 
scholars, and which are believed to contain the secrets and esoteric 
teachings of Buddhism, and in part to the reputation which some 
of the Lamas have enjoyed, ever since the days of Marco Polo, 
of possessing certain mystical and magical powers, as a result of 
their philosophic studies. The Indian government has for years 
sought to penetrate the mystery of the hidden Tibetan books, by 
sending natives of India, like the learned Sarat Chandra Das, deep- 
iy versed in the language and lore of Tibet, to study in the Lamaist 
monasteries and -to make copies and translations of the religious 
works found there. It is certain, therefore; that the present ex- 
pedition will be well able to appreciate and utilize whatever oppor- 
tunities it may have to master the secrets of Buddhism as they 
are hidden in the Lamaist libraries. 

It was not, however, any desire to study Buddhistic literature, 
or to test the mystical powers of the priests and monks, that led 


. to the present attempt to penetrate Tibet’s seclusion. Nor can it 


very reasonably be said that trade is an important object, since 
a land so unproductive has little to offer, unless it be hitherto 
unrecognized mineral riches or unknown gold-mines capable of 
turning it into another Transvaal, M. Boulger attributes the ad- 


‘yance of Colonel Younghusband to the ever-present jealousy of 


Russia, which is, and has been for a half-century, the mainspring 
of England’s foreign policy, from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. 
England and Russia tend to divide Asia between them, and Eng- 
land has felt herself impelled to expand in every direction from 


her formerly isolated Indian realm, in order to forestall the ad- 


vances of her rival. Within recent years the British-Indian gov- 


ernment has in this way expanded its frontiers to embrace parts 


of Baluchistan, the fronticrs of Afghanistan, a series of states like 
Hunza and Nagyr, in the Hindu-kush, to say nothing of Burma, 
which is, of course, more remote from Russian influence. The new 
territory thus added to the British Empire, or brought under its — 
preponderant influence, considerably exceeds Manchuria in extent. 
Tibet itself, which is the present. objective of British expansion, is 
twice as large as Manchvria, and, like Manchuria, a part of the 
Chinese Empire, 

Another motive suggested for the British policy is to gain such 
an ascendency over the Buddhist Lama hierarchy as will enable 
England to touch the imaginations of the entire Buddhist popula- 
tion of Asia, and thus consolidate her political influence by a re- 
ligious sanction. To do this effectually will require a permanent 
occupation of Tibet, or, at any rate, the establishment of a resi- 
deney there, such as England already maintains in the tributary 
states of British India. The British resident in these states, while 
nominally an adviser, becomes the virtual ruler of the state, and 
his advice is invariably followed, because it is understood that it 
will in the last resort be supported by physical force. 

It is, of course, true that Russia’s war with Japan is England’s 
opportunity to advance her frontiers through the regions of Asia 
which lie beyond her borders. But if the final truth be told, the 
cause of the present expedition lies deeper than these logical ex- 
cuses; it springs from a necessity of adventure in the British 
character, from an excess of the administrative talent, which' is 
ever seeking new lands to conquer. | : 


The Centenary of Humboldt’s Journey 


Ix the year 1804 Alexander von Humboldt completed the epoch- 
making journey in Latin America which not only gave him his 
commanding position among scientists, but, by inspiring Charles 
Darwin with a passionate desire to study nature in the same re- 
gions, led to the discovery of the laws of evolution. ) 

Few events in the history of the Western Hemisphere deserve 
to be more gratefully remembered by Americans on both sides of 
that line across the Isthmus of Panama which it is to divide, yet 
bring nearer together, the northern and southern continents; 
and no event of the past suggests. more clearly a method of 
rapprochement which (if our government can take a hint from 
the great traveller) may prove as valuable in the future as the 
ship-canal itself. Humboldt writes in the Personal Narrative: 
“We succeeded in conciliating the friendship of the natives, and 
that of the Europeans entrusted with the administration of these 
vast countries. During the five years that we travelled through- 
out the new: continent, we did not perceive the slightest mark of 
mistrust; and we remember with pleasure that, amidst the most 
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painful privations, and whilst we were struggling against the ob- 
stacles which arose from the savage state of those regions, we never 
had to complain of the injustice of men.” This splendid result 
was attained through simple means which are _ mentioned. in 
the following terms: “ During my abode in America, I presented 
the governors of provinces with a duplicate of the materials which 
I had collected, and which might interest the mother country by 
throwing some: light on the geography and the statistics of the 
colonies.”” Both the Latin-Americans and their European asso- 
ciates were permitted to realize their full and equal participation 
in whatever gains were to be made. Moreover, all were convinced 
that the purpose of the journey was not commercial or political; 
and it was found to be true, as Humboldt has written in another 
place, that “ partial enmities disappear before the advancement 
of general knowledge, which is the general cause of all nations.” 

When Darwin was studying at Cambridge he read Humboldt’s 
Personal Narrative, and, as he has himself said, all his precon- 
ceived ideas of the intertropical regions were taken from the 
vivid descriptions in that book, “ which far exceed in merit any- 
thing I have read on the-subject.” One of his biographers has told 
us how the Cambridge student tried to communicate to his coltege 
friends, “ by vehement preachings on the splendors of Brazilian 
forests,” the burning enthusiasm for the travels of naturalists 
that the book had raised in him; but his opportunity, as is well 
known, came in 1831, when the British admiralty sent the Beagle, 
under Robert Fitz-Roy, to extend the survey of South-American 
coasts which had been begun under Captain King in 1826. 

While our manufacturers and merchants, and the statisticians 
of the Treasury Department and other branches of the govern- 
ment at Washington, have been pretty constantly engaged in de- 
ploring the control of South-American trade by Germany and 
Great Britain, and have brought forward ingenious explanations 
of that unsatisfactory state of affairs, not one of them has sug- 
gested that the German Humboldt and the English Darwin opened 
paths for the commerce of their respective nations. The prin- 
ciple which appeals so strongly to good taste and common sense 
in Humboldt’s method has guided many Germans of later genera- 
tions, including colonists and plain business men. 

“When a government,” said Humboldt, * undertakes one of those 
maritime expeditions which contribute to the knowledge of the 
globe and the progress of natural philosophy, there is no obstacle 
to the accomplishment of its purpose.” The government of the 
United States has undertaken a few expeditions to Latin America. 
during the century 1804-1904. Omitting those which related prin- 
cipally to the isthmian canal problem or to political conditions 
m the extreme south or the West-Indian islands, we may mention 
the Wilkes exploring expedition (1838-1842) to the Southern 
Ocean. Again, in 1849-52, a small appropriation was used in carry- 
ing on the work of the “ United States Naval Astronomical Ex- 
peditions to the Southern Hemisphere ”—or, more exactly, to 
parts of Chile and Argentina; and, a little later, certain parts of 
the valley of the Amazon were explored, not very deliberately, 
by two officers under the direction of the Navy Department, their 
orders stating that “the geographical situation and the com- 
mercial position of the Amazon indicate the future importance, 
to this country, of the free navigation of that river.” In recent . 
years a number of specialists have been sent out by our learned 
societies to.study archeology, ethnology, ete., within limited areas; 
since 1900 the most important contributions to the world’s knowl- 
edge of South-American geography have been made by English 
and Peruvian expeditions in the western Sierra, and by the Aus- 
trian expedition in eastern Brazil. American achievements ‘in 
this field show as yet like very small plants in the shadow of 
Réclus and Schomburgk—not to mention again the two greater 
figures. But the international work of discovery is still far, very 
far, from being finished there; of the southern continent little 
more than its rim, and certain tracks leading into or aeross the 
vast central region (that fertile desert), have ever been fairly 
studied by competent persons. ‘The best and latest maps of one- 
half of the New World are one-half guesswork. The greatest re- 
wards are perhaps still kept in reserve for future scientific trav- 
ellers. 


Assorted Pennsylvanians 


Ir seems that the members of the Pennsylvania Commission 
charged with the supervision of the State exhibit at St. Louis 
have decided to place in the Pennsylvania Building some forty 
portraits of eminent citizens of the Keystone Commonwealth, from 
the time of Penn down to the present day. Among the forty 
we find the names of Senator Quay and Senator Penrose, of Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker, United States Attorney-General Knox, and 
Lieutenant-Governor William M. Brown. General Meade, General 
Hancock, and General Reynolds are properly enough admitted, but 
why was General George B. McClellan excluded? Was it be- 
cause Mr. Roosevelt did not mention that eminent commander in 
the address delivered by him on the field of Antietam? 

Another curious feature of the list is the portrait of Simon Cam- 
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eron, Secretary of War. When one recalls the brevity of the. period 
during which Mr. Cameron held that office, and the circumstances 
under which he left it, one marvels at the selection of his name 
instead of that of .Edwin M. Stanton, the great war minister of 
modern times. Is Mr. P. C. Knox the most distinguished son of 
Pennsylvania who has held the office of United States Attorney- 
General? What of Mr. Wayne MacVeagh; of Jeremiah S. Black, 
who was also Secretary of State in the Buchanan administration, 
and Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania? What of Richard Rush,who was 
not only Attorney-General, but Secretary of the Treasury, and min- 
ister to the Court of St. James’s? We note some other extraordi- 
nary omissions in the list of distinguished Pennsylvanians. Why 
does not the gallery of portraits include William M. Meredith, 
who was Secretary of the Treasury in the Taylor administration ; 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, whom President Fillmore made minister to 
the Court of St. James’s; George M. Dallas, who was successively 
minister to the Court of St. Petersburg, Vice-President of the 
United States, and minister to the Court of St. James’s; Judge 
William Wilkins, who was minister to the Court of St. Petersburg, 
Secretary of War, and United States Senator; and Alexander 
James Dallas, who was simultaneously Secretary of the Treasury 
and Secretary of War in the Madisen administration? 

Most astonishing of all is the omission from the list of Albert 
Gallatin, who for thirteen years was Secretary of the Treasury 
and, with the sole exception of Alexander Hamilton, the most 
illustrious tenant of that office. Mr. Albert Gallatin, it is well 
known, was subsequently minister to France and minister to the 
Court of St. James’s. It cannot be that the portraits of Albert 
Gallatin and Alexander James Dallas have been excluded from 
this gallery on the ground that they were born in Europe. The 
same objection would apply to Robert Morris, who was born in 
Liverpool; to James Wilson, who was born: in Scotland; to Com- 
modore John Barry, who was born in Ireland; and to General 
Meade, who was born in Cadiz. We should also be glad to learn 
why the tory Benjamin Chew is admitted to the list, while the 
patriot John Dickinson, the great opponent of the,Stamp Act, is 
excluded. On the whole, we imagine that the gallery of portraits 
which is intended to adorn the Pennsylvania Building at St. Louis 
will chiefly impress the visitor by its omissions: 


As Cesar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus’s bust, 
Did but of Rome’s great son remind her more. 


The Delights of the Unexpected 


UNLESS one return to Wordsworth’s “trailing clouds of glory,” 
it would be difficult to say just why the most delightful conversa- 
tionalists in the world are those-who have not yet attained to a 
concrete vision of more than five years’ standing. But it is true 
that we never hang with quite such wide-eyed and breathless ex- 
pectanecy upon the lips of the great sage or fluent orator as we do 
upon the oracular utterances of a child just viewing the world. 
Perhaps it is a faint adumbration of that rarest of God-given facul- 
ties, originality, pure and unobstructed, that holds us. At any 
rate, we are rarely disappointed of a little thrill of surprise when 
we turn to childhood for comment on life. 

No two first yisions of the universe are alike. “I assert for 
myself that I do not behold the outward creation, and that to me 
it is hindrance.” said that eternal child, William Blake. ‘ What, 
when the sun rises, do you not see a round disk of fire larger than 
a guinea? it will be questioned. Oh no, no, no! I see an 
innumerable company of the heavenly host, crying, ‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord God Almighty!’ ” 

Even so is the perception of the child created from the inner 
thought and untainted by the traditions and presuppositions of man. 

“Let me see,” said a tiny fellow, under two, upon being shown 
the moon for the first time—* let me see; I’ll look around and find 
some more moons,” and he scanned the sky hopefully. But the 
same experiment brought forth a widely varying result from a more 
literary little maid, who, on being shown the moon for the first 
time, commented, dejectedly, “ Not any cow.’ 

Even the dangers of literature are lessened for the very young 
by their free powers of rearrangement and application. A lit- 


tle girl of four who had been taken to church reproduced the- 


whole scene with much ingenuity, taking for a text, as she stood 

in her high-chair, “ Lead me in the paths of righteousness in the 

presence of mine enemies’; and then descending and donning her 

father’s old college cap, she sang with vim and endless reiterations, 

* Let your light so shine, little brother, let your light so shine that 
od will not put vou in a bushel.” 

Religious instruction as sifted through the childish iiteltigches 
often results oddly. and one little girl of strong theological predi- 
lections was heard instructing a younger child thus: “ Now, Pll 
tell you exactly how I am made. First, there is little round me 
that is busy and does things: over that I wear a skeleton of bones 
and then all the sinful lusts of the flesh.” Upon the superficiality 
of sin she might have been interpreted as having definite con- 


victions, but when it came to the nature of Deity, patriotism ob- 
structed her vision, for she wavered and finally confessed, ‘‘ I don’. 
know much about God, anyway; only one thing for sure, He i- 
a Virginian.” 

A little boy, gazing with real joy at a full moon, said, con- 
fidently, “It is very beautiful, and I made it myself.” He wir. 
taken aside and reprimanded for ‘laxity in integrity, but prolonge j 
argument only resulted in the sobbing protestation, “ Perhaps : 
did not make the realness of it, but I know I made its shape an.| 
its shining.” Such was the appearance of good faith that the di-- 
comfited representative of stern morality retired with a confuse.| 
sense of dealing with a full-fledged Fichtian philosopher of five. 

At that early age not only life, but art, is full of suggestion, aii! 
much theory of life is built up upon pictorial representations. \ 
small chubby baby, upon being reprimanded for escaping while hic 
was being undressed, and running about his room in a state of 
nature, turned at once to a Raphael Madonna over the fireplace. 


and pointing to the infant Jesus, said, triumphantly, * He used io 


done it.” 

“When they bury the body,” he asked a sister a year or two 
older, ‘ how do they start the soul up to God?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” she said, surprised. “ They chop the 
head off and tie little wings to the neck, and it wings straight up.” 

On being told of a friend’ s death, a little girl of six stood won- 
dering, round- -eyed and rosy, at the foot of her bed, and swiftly pro- 
pounded these* questions: 

“Did her body get to heaven? 

Will her soul take up her skeleton? 

“ Does a soul have any kind of feet? 

“When she gets there will God put an angel head upon her? 

“Will she wear a shirt-waist and skirt? 

“Will Jesus walk down to the gate and hand her out a judg. 
ment? 

“When will she get her judgment? 

“ Will she climb up the steps to heaven or will angels carry her? 
My hymn says steps up to heaven. 

“ Will she see Jesus at last, in the real? 

*“ And will she see God, in the real? 

“TI don’t want to die, because of the valley of the shadow of 
death; that must be very dark.” 

Then, without a pause, came, as a conclusion, a quick laying aside 
of the whole sad matter, as she sang out, cheerily, “‘I am going 
to hop to my bath on one foot,” and she did, chanting as_ she 
went, D-e-a-d—dead, dead, dead.” 

‘It is worthy of note that in earliest life the intimacy with great 
mysteries is closest, and the same child who at six set the ques- 
tions above, at three, when she was asked by a little brother, 
“What was the names of those angels that brang me down from 
heaven?” she responded, without an instant’s hesitation, ‘ One was 
Star-Bright and the other was Pleine-de-grice.” When she was 
cross-examined as to how she knew, she looked inscrutable and only 
said, “I always knowed.” 

To the gentleness and delicacy of childish methods too high a 
praise cannot be given. No childish comment bears a sting, and 
when it is unfavorable it is apt to be conveyed in a negative and 
reluctant way. “Is that lady’s back broken?” asked the little girl 
of the caller that had just left. “‘No? I thought it might be; 
she’s so wntall.” And the nurse was referred to, in a hushed aside, 
s “pretty unpatient and disconsatisfied to-day.” 

Little boys seem to be born with a greater feeling of inde- 
pendence and less desire to deal tenderly with the universe. “ How 
can you be naughty when you’re just off your knees after asking 
God to make vou good?” But the little boy answered, sturdily, “I 
told Him to do it, but if He can’t do it by Hisself I won’t help Him.” 

Asa remedy for the disease of world-weariness, as a refuge from 
all that is “ flat, stale, and unprofitable,” there is nothing more 


delightful than a daily hour in the nursery when conversation flows 


freely. 


Prison Reform Needed 


THE Prison Association of New York, of which Mr. Charlton 
T. Lewis is chairman, sets forth in its annual report the very 
serious defects in the prison system of the State. One great trouble 
is that no State authority exercises any control over county jails 
or county penitentiaries, and the jails, and even the State prisons, 
differ so much in unpleasantness that the penalties of courts do not 
represent any uniformity in punishment or discipline. Moreover, 
the constitutional amendment which provides that prison-made 
goods shall:not be sold in the open market has destroyed the in- 
dustries of the county penitentiaries, so that thousands of county 
prisoners are practically condemned to absolute idleness, and are 
maintained in that condition by the taxpayers. It is a very bad 
state of things, due to the fact that prisoners have no votes 2nd 
little influence. Our jails need more influential inmates. A little 
precautionary interest in prison reform by able citizens who jind 
their present profit in breaking laws and buying legislation micht 
be very seasonably bestowed. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF RUSSIAN OUTPOSTS IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN KOREA 


Recent reports from the Far East indicate that the Russians and Japanese continue to increase their forces in northern Korea. With the arrival of General Kurepathin at the 
front it is erpected that the-Russians will begin a more aggressive campaign, and within the last three weeks skirmishes betiveen the outposts hare become more frequent. 
The photograph shows a detachment of Russian sharpshooters in the mountains of northern’ Korea on + March 1 preparing to meet @ company of Japanese scouts 
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Officers and crew of the United States 8S. S. ‘Helena,’ in Winter Dock at Newehwang. 1. Captain F. BE. Sawyer; 2. Lieut.- 
Com. Harry Phelps; 3. Lieut. R. D. Hasbrouck; 4. Asst. Surgeon J. W. Backus; 5. P. A. Paymaster F. R. Holt; 6. Ensign 
Larimer; 7. Ensign C. R. Train; 8. Midshipman W. W. Smith: 9. Midshipman J. C. Townsend: 10. Pay Clerk L. S. Abbott 


View of the frozen harbor of Newchwang, showing the United States S. S. “ Helena,’ the Russian Gunboat “ Sivoutch,” the 
British Gunboat “ Espiégle,’ and the Newchwang Bund 


SCENES FROM NEWCHWANG, RUSSIAN WAR-PORT IN MANCHURIA 


On March 27 Viceroy Alexeieff issued orders declaring Newchiwang under martial law. All foreign consuls and residents 
iveres notified, and American and British flags were removed from the property of citizens by the Russian admiralty. The 
rumor that. the foreign governments would protest against the action of Russia has been denied, and it is now officially 
cnnounced that no opposition. to the Russian declaration will be made by the United States or by the other powers 
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The Rouussians 


By Frank 


| NEWCHWANG, CHINA, March 5, 1904. 
ROM the moment I arrived/here I found that the Chinese 


loathed the Russians, whé have treated them harshly and ~ 


enforced upon them many despotic laws. They have pre- 
vented the Chinese from having firearms, and thus rendered 
the farmers and those living in small villages helpless 
against the bands of brigands that infest Manchuria. However, 
this order has not prevented many from secretly obtaining rifles— 
generally modern Mauser infantry rifles—which they keep hidden. 
The Russians have forced the Chinese to make many improve- 
ments of undoubted advantage; but the forceful methods used 
have been very distasteful and irritating to the Chinese. The fines 
imposed have been unreasonably large. Chinamen are arrested for 
trivial offences, which in most cases are practically not offences 
at all, and heavily fined for them. The Russians have charge of 
the Chinese native taxes, the revenues from which they spend for 
the improvements in Manchuria, which are costing the Russian 
government so dearly! These revenues are paying for many of 
the improvements which the home government is supposed to be 
making. ‘The Chinese resent this treatment and bitterly hate the 
Russians, and they have no hesitancy in telling you their opinion 
of them—* No likee Lussian man, tleat Chinaman velly bad, makee 
steal, makee ‘squeeze,’ no pay money. Lussian man no belong 
ploper.” 
The Japanese have spies throughout Manchuria, dressed like 


Chinese and wearing pigtails, so that it is next to impossible for - 


the Russians to detect them. ‘There is nothing going on in Man- 
churia that the Japanese authorities do not learn of very shortly 
afterwards. ‘Their system of intelligence is comprehensive and 
efficient, and the Russians know it, but can do nothing to prevent 
them getting this information. It is the general opinion that the 
Japanese spies and the Chinese, with whom they are on friendly 
terms, will cause much damage by blowing up bridges on the 
Russian railway and cutting telegraph lines. 

The Russian army in Manchuria is far from being ready for 
war, according to the statements of Russian officers. A Russian 
officer told me a few days before the Japanese attacked the Russian 
fleet at Port Arthur that, if the Japs should declare war and 
make an invasion of Manchuria, the Russian army would be de- 
feated and driven back, but that they had no fear of the Japs 
declaring war for some time, and by that time Russia would be 
ready, and would defeat the Japanese army in Manchuria, then take 
Japan, and the war would be finished! | 


in Manchuria 


Madison 


The news of the Japanese attack on the fleet at Port Arthur 
struck the Russians like a thunderbolt. They expected Japan to 
wait until Russia’s procrastinating diplomats had killed time 
pending Russia’s preparations! On the night of the torpedo-boat 
attack on the fleet at Port Arthur most of the Russian officers 
were ashore attending a ball given by Admiral Alexeieff, or enjoy- 
ing themselves otherwise. When they heard that the Japanese had 
attacked their fleet they refused to believe it, as war had not been 
declared, and continued their merrymaking until officially sum- 
moned to join their ships. ‘They evidently expected the Japs to 
send them notice that war had been. declared, and, with true 
Oriental courtesy, to wait until they were ready; then, after noti- 
fying them what time the Russians might expect them, make their 
attack when the enemy was ready and waiting! They were very 
indignant and irate at the underhanded manner in which the Japs 
had taken them by surprise. 

The following incident is told of the captain of the Russian bat- 
tle-ship Retvisan, which was torpedoed in the night attack of Feb- 
ruary 9: ‘The officer of the watch on the Retvisan discovered the 
Japanese torpedo-boats steaming in towards the harbor and close 
aboard. He hurriedly went below and reported to the captain 
that Japanese torpedo-boats were entering the harbor. The cap- 
tain told him that this could not be so, and that it must be some 
Russian torpedo-boats that were expected that night. Just then 
a tremendous explosion which shook the huge, battle-ship from stem 
to stern, convincing the captain that the torpedo-boats were Jap- 
anese, after all. When the Japanese government issued the order 
recalling their subjects from Manchuria, the Japanese consul at 
Tientsin chartered a steamer to take all of the Japanese away 
from Port Arthur, taking with him on the steamer his personal 
servant. This Japanese coolie who was waiting on the consul was 
Captain Mooré of the Japanese navy. He went in disguise to ob- 
tain information in Port Arthur, and found out just how the Rus- 
sian fleet was anchored and all of the other information he wanted. 
A few days later three of the best Russian ships at Port Arthur 
were torpedoed. 

The Chinese in the interior of Manchuria are rising, and are 
forming bands to harass the Russians. These bands are called 
Hung Hoodzas (Red Beards) by the Chinese, and are composed 
mostly of robbers and bandits who know the country so well that 
the Russians will have little chance of capturing them. With 
the Japanese army advancing from the south and the Huny 
Hoodzas harassing them on the north, the railroad blown up so that 


A Photograph of the United States S. S. “ Helena” in Mud Dock at Newchwang. For Views of the Harbor and Battle- 
ships in Winter, just received from Newchwang, the Reader is referred to page 581 of this Issue of the “ Weekly” 
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THE WORK OF CONSTRUCTION ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN LINE AROUND THE 
SOUTHERN SHORE OF LAKE BAIKAL | lias 


The construction of the railroad around the south shore of Lake Baikal is the most difficult problem which has confronted the Russian government in the building of the Trans- 
Siberian. Railway. The mountainous country makes it necessary to tunnel frequently, and the laborers suffer great hardships on account of the intense cold. The Russian govern- 
ment has abandoned the idea of transporting troops across the lake on the ice railway, which is now being used to carry supplies only. Work on the circum-Baikal route is being hurried 
forward, but it is not thought the line will be finished before fall. Meanwhile the troops arriving from St. Petersburg for the East are carried across Lake Baikal on sledges 
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reinforcements will be long delayed, and the telegraph lines cut, 
the situation of the Russian army is becoming insecure. 

The United States steamer Helena, which represents our navy 
here, arrived in Newchwang on the Sth of last November, and im- 
mediately went into mud dock for the winter. As the winters here 
are very severe, the river having ice three or four feet thick upon 
it, it is necessary for a ship remaining here during the winter to 
have a hole dug in the river bank to fit her, and remain in this 
mud dock, as it is called, until the river opens in the spring. There 
are three gunboats wintering in Newchwang this winter—the British 
gunboat Hspiéale, the Russian gunbeat Sivoutch, and the Helena. 

To protect the upper deck from the cold, the ship is housed 
over with matting, so that drills may be held during the cold 
weather. The dock is sealed at the end by a mud dam, and con- 
tains water, the level of which is just below the draft of the ship, 
so that the ship rests lightly upon the bottom. The auxiliary ma- 
chinery of the ship is used as in ordinary service, the dock water 
being used for condensing. The hot condensing water that is dis- 
charged into the dock keeps the water warm in spite of the cold 


weather. The icity has several times been down as low as 
twelve below zero, but the lowest temperature that the dock water 
has reached ‘is fifty-seven degrees, and the mean is about sixty- 
seven degrees. 

The Helena’s men have a gymnasium, recreation hall, and read- 
ing-room ashore, which they enjoy immensely, as the first two 
cannot be had on board ship. During November, before the weather 
became too cold, every Wednesday and Saturday would see two 
bluejacket teams lined up for football. Basketball is also popular, 
teams from the different divisions playing every day until it be- 
came too cold. The bowling alley in the recreation hall is the 
source of the greatest enjoyment, as it is not interfered with by 
the weather. The men are bowling with great interest for a silver 
loving-cup which is to be given to the one who makes the highest 


- score during their stay here. 


The officers have Manchurian ponies, and form a polo-team which 
plays the Newchwang team. Although the polo is not of the most 
scientific quality, it is quite a novelty for seafaring officers, and 
is the only all-navy polo-team on record. 


The Strength of Russia on Land and Sea 


By Charles Johnston 


IRST among Russia’s still untouched resources must be 

reckoned the Vladivostok flying squadron, of which we have 

heard so much and seen so little. It was at first under 

the command of Baron Stachelberg, a veteran of the Russo- 

Turkish war; but Baron Stachelberg suffers from an old 
wound in the head, which brings relapses of epilepsy, and his com; 
mand has been transferred to Captain Reitzenstein, one of the in- 
numerable officers of German extraction in the service of Russia. 
The biggest ship in the Vladivostok squadron is the Gromoboi, of 
12,336 tons displacement, and therefore heavier by two thousand 
five hundred tons than the heaviest cruiser in- the Japanese fleet, 
and outstripping our own heaviest cruiser by an evem greater 
amount. She has a primary battery of four 8-inch quick-firing 
guns in armor casemates, supported by sixteen 6-inch quick-firing 
guns, and no less than forty-eight of lesser calibre, with five tor- 
pedo-tubes. This big ship can do twenty knots, and is exceeded in 
weight by only four cruisers in the British navy, there being noth- 
ing clse of her class to equal her elsewhere in the navies of the 
world. Second in the Vladivostok squadron comes the Possia, 
launched three years earlier, and within two hundred tons of the 
same displacement. She has also four 8-inch and sixteen 6-inch 
quick-firing guns, and forty-eight of lesser calibre, She has a belt 
of armor tive to eight inches thick, but her batteries are not so 
well guarded as those of her bigger sister. She can also do about 


twenty knots, which would take ner across the Atlantic in about- 


six davs. This ship las six torpedo-tubes. Of less speed is the 
Rurik, displacing 11,000 tons, or about twelve hundred more than 
Japan's best cruiser; she has a similar armament, though not quite 


so extensive, and only four torpedo-tubes. Add the Bogatyr, built , 


in Germany, a much lighter, but also much faster ship, doing 
twenty-three knots, and thus able to keep “up with the fastest 
ocean-greyhound, She displaces 6500 tons, and has twelve 6-inch 
quick-firing guns and cighteen of less weight. This new and rapid 
ship will doubtless scout for the squadron, and there’ are only 
four Japanese ships,‘all cruisers of less tonnage, that could keep 
up with her. The work of this Vladivostok squadron will be to 
attempt to prevent Japan landing troops anywhere on the outer 
coast of Korea, whether at Wonson, at Possyet Bay, or anywhere 
between., At the beginning of the war the only ships fit to cope 
with this squadron were the six Japanese battle-ships, two of 
which are at present disabled, according to the best information, 
while the other four are at Port Arthur. » It would seem, there- 
fore, that the Vladivostok squadron will be equal to its task, and 
that Japanese troops will be able to land only on the inner coast 
of Korea, at Chemulpo, and other harbors of the Yellow Sea. 

Let us new, take stock of the Port Arthur squadron, so far as it 
is known to be still effective. Leaving out the two battle-ships at 
present and for some 
time likely to be un- 


boilers, and a very large coal-supply; their big guns are in turrets. 
and their armor is Harvey steel. Admiral Makaroff has three 
more battle-ships still intact: the Petropavlovsk, the Poltava, and 
the Sevastopol, each of 11,000 tons displacement, and with a 
primary battery of four 12-inch guns; each of these three ships 
has also twelve 6-inch quick-firing guns, and thirty-four guns of 
smaller calibre, as well as six torpedo-tubes. ‘They can do from 
seventeen to eighteen knots, and have the peculiarity that eight 
of their 6-inch guns, like the 12-inch guns, are carried in pairs 
in turrets on the upper deck. 

This gives Admiral Makaroff a battle-ship tonnage at Port Ar- 
thur of 58,230 tons. Let us compare this with the present force 
of Japan. The latter, we are reliably informed, has two of her 
six battle-ships, the Mikasa and Yashima, under repairs at Sasebo 
or Nagasaki; we may count them out against the Retvisan and 
Czurevitch, repairing in the Port Arthur docks. Their absence 
leaves Japan a battle-ship tonnage of 58,420 tons, within two 
hundred tons of that at the disposal of Admiral Makaroff. The 
willingness of the latter to take the offensive becomes the more 
intelligible; and that this was not done before is almost certainly. 
due to the fact that the Port Arthur channel was blocked by the 
Retvisan, which has only recently been floated, thus allowing the 
ships in the harbor to get out. It is less easy to take accurate 
stock of Admiral Makaroff’s strength in cruisers. The Pallada, a 
6500-ton protected cruiser, is under repairs, and will shortly be 
ready for service; at present, however, she is not effective. The 
Boyarin, a twenty-five-knot ship, displacing 3000 tons, was re- 
ported to have been blown up, by striking a Russian mine, and her 
name has not recently appeared in accounts of naval skirmishes, 
so that we may omit her provisionally. This leaves Admiral Maka- 
roff four cruisers—the Bayan, an armored cruiser launched in 
1900, and displacing about 8000 tons, thus coming close to the best 
ship of her class in our own navy; she carries two 8-inch quick- 
firing guns, eight 6-inch quick-firing guns, and twenty-seven guns 
of smaller calibre; the Askold, a protected cruiser, a twin ship to 
the Bogatyr, already described; the Diana, also displacing 6500 
tons, with eight 6-inch quick-firing guns, and thirty-two of lesser 
weight; and, finally, the Novik, used by Admiral Makaroff as 
his flag-ship recently, and having a speed of twenty-five knots, 
about equal to that of an ordinary fast train; this rapid boat 
displaces 3000 tons, with six 4.7-inch quick-firing guns, and is a 
sister ship to the Boyarin, about whose loss there is some doubt. 
Add to these five battle-ships and four cruisers some four or five 
destroyers and six or eight torpedo-boats, and it is evident that 
the Port Arthur squadron is still quite formidable, being of almost 
identical tonnage with the Japanese fleet opposed to it. 

These two squadrons will in due time be reinforced. I believe 
it quite certain that 
the Black Sea _ fleet 
will remain where it 


der repairs, Russia 
has still no less than 
five large battle-ships 
at Port Arthur, to 
meet the four battle- 
ships of Japan. These 
are the ships 
Perisvet and Pobieda, 
each displacing 12,674 
tons, with a primary 
battery of four 10-inch 
guns, supported by 
eleven 6-inch  quick- 
firers, and, no less 
than fifty smaller 
guns, once more ex- 
emplifving the fact 
that the Russian 
ships are the most | 
heavily armed in the 


is, and that no at- 
tempt, diplomatic or 
otherwise, will be 
made to bring it 
through the .. Dar- 
danelles. But there 
is still the Baltic 
fleet to fall back on, 
and here Russia has 
her great naval re- 
serve. Plans have 
been perfected for 
sending the _ Baltic 
fleet, with an army of 
colliers, rigged - with 
special apparatus 
abling them to coa' 
at sea; so that ther 
is at present nothin: 
to prevent the rein- 


world. These are 
eighteen - knot ships. 
They have Belleville 


forcement of the Vlad-_ 


A Photograph of the Russian Ice-Breaker in Vladivostok Harbor ivostok and _ Port 
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Arthur squadrons in three or four months’ time. These rein- 
forcements will consist, first of all, of three ships which were on 
their way East when the war broke out, but which returned, it 
will be. remembered, to the Mediterranean. First comes the 
Oslabya, a sister ship to the Perisvet and Pobieda, displacing 
12,674 tons, and carrying sixty-five guns from 10-inch down. Be- 


sides this battle-ship, there are the armored cruiser Dmitri Don- ~ 


skoi, of about 6000 tons disphacement; and the Aurora, displacing 
6500 tons, and sister to the Diana and Pallada. These three ships 
were in the Red Sea when the war broke out; but Russia had far 
more important reserves at Cronstadt and in the Baltic. They 
are likely to start Kast in June or July, though some of them may 
go earlier. This second reserve includes, as its most important 
element, three recently launched battle-ships, the Borodino, the 
Alexander IIT., and the Orel (Eagle), each displacing 13,400 tons, 
with eleven inches of armor, and very heavily armed. Each of 
these ships is heavier than any- battle-ship Russia had in the 
East: at the beginning of the war, and our own navy has as yet 
launched nothing to equal them. Next we have the two battle- 


are thus liable to conscription. Of these something over 200,000 are 
annually recruited and drilled. It will be remembered that this 
is slightly more than four times as many as the new recruits an- 
nually added to the Japanese army. The term of service is also 
longer, being five years in the European Russian army. Thus, 
multiplying by five, we have something over a million men at 
any time in the Russian garrisons, in time of peace, with four or 
five times as many young men between twenty-one and twenty- 
six, who might be recruited to fill their places. The First Reserve 
of the Russian army consists of men who have completed their 
five years’ service in the active army, as described, and they form 
part. of this reserve for the next thirteen years—that is, unfil 
the age of thirty-nine. Allowing for the average number of 
deaths there are about two and a half million of these first re- 
servists at any moment ready for service with the colors; the old- 
est of them is about thirty-nine, and they have all had five-years’ 
drill and training. The Second Reserve consists of men who have 
served in both the active army and the First Reserve, and they 
keep this status until they are forty-four—that is, for five years 
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The Mobilization of Russian’ Forces in the Far East—A Regiment in Heavy Marching Order drawn up for Review inside 
the Wall of Newchwang 


ships Kniaz (Prince) Suvoroff and Slava (Glory), each dis- 
placing 13,100 tons, and with the same armor and armament. All 
these five battle-ships are bigger and heavier than anything in 
our navy, and the oldest of them was, launched only three years 
ago. There are four more battle-ships still to be added, the Em- 
peror Alexander III., the Emperor Nicholas I., and the Navarin, 
each displacing 10,000 tons, and the Sissoi Veliki, displacing about 
9000. Russia has, therefore, still about a hundred thousand tons 


displacement of battle-ships as an untouched reserve, while Japan, 


has all her ships in commission or under repair. As we saw, the 
Port Arthur and Vladivostok squadrons are about equal in both 
hattle-ship and cruiser tonnage to the presently effective ships of 
Japan, while the battle-ship reserve available for Russia is about 
double that of the present battle-ship strength of the Japanese 
navy. Excluding the Black Sea fleet, therefore, Russia will, in 
three or four months, have about three times the weight of bat- 


tle-ships in the East that Japan has; or, supposing that the pres- . 


ent equally balanced fleets destroy each other, Russia has still a 
battle-ship fleet half as large again as that of Japan at the begin- 
ning of the war with which to renew hostilities. One cannot avoid 


the reflection that this is the factor likely to involve the British. 


avy, as England would almost certainly come to the aid of her 
ally a should the latter lose heavily in new naval :engage- 
ments, ; 

To turn now to Russia’s land forces. Let us consider first the 
total available from all sources, and then that part of this total 
at present in the Far East, or on the way thither. Every year 
nearly a million young Russians reach the age of twenty-one, and 
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longer. Of these second reservists there are about three-quarters 
of a million available at any time. 

We must add the Cossack regiments, of which there are a large 
number, both cavalry and infantry. Of the Cossack horsemen there 
are some fifty thousand in the Russian army, in part distributed 
among the Russian cavalry as seasoning, in part formed in ex- 
clusively Cossack regiments. There are also about ten thousand 
Cossacks. formed in infantry regiments; and a large proportion of 
these are in the outposts of tt Far East. 

We may gain a general idea of the vastness of the Russian army 
if we remember that it has at present, in war-time, seventy-five 
thousand commissioned officers—that is to say, Russia could sub- 
stitute a commissioned officer for every enlisted man in our own 
army and still have some fifteen or twenty thousand officers left — 
over: far more than sufficient to cfficer the entire British army. 
It must be remembered, of course, that Russia has an_ immense 
frontier to guard, beginning with Finland, passing by Poland to 
the Austrian and Turkish frontier; continuing along Asiatic Tur- 
key and Persia, to Afghanistan, Turkestan, and China, and ending 
with the north of Korea, near Vladivostok. The forts cannot be 
denuded, especially along the European frontier, no matter how ex- 
cellent may be the relations of Russia With the Triple Alliance, 
no matter how fair may be the speeches of Abdul Hamid in the 
Balkan peninsula. ‘Therefore only a part of the vast army described 
can possibly go to the Far East to fight Japan. Let us try to 
estimate the numbers of troops there or on the way. 

Ordinarily speaking, the forces of Russia in the Far East in- 

(Continued on page 600.) 
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The photograph shows a wounded Russian soldier being transported from the scene of 2 skir hes 


men or skees are Red Cross representatives, of whom it is estimated that there are now at 
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IEP-CARING FOR THE WOUNDED 
FEEBRUARY 25, NEAR PING YANG 


skir aga the Russian and Japanese outposts near Ping Yang, Korea, reported on February 26. The 
y ot "Me of war in the Far East between two and three thousand, including nurses and physicians 
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Books and Bookmen 
MacArthur 


father furnished him with a companion and a tutor who was in © 


By James 


” ERE is a book,” said a well-known New York editor 
the other day, tapping the open pages of Gertrude 
Atherton’s new novel, Rulers of Kings, lying on his 
desk, “which everybody is going to be reading and 


talking about. Why? Because it is a book of the mo-. 


ment. Beeause it deals with people and interests and movements 
that are big and real in everybody’s mind this very minute. 
Furthermore, because it is as romantic as any historical romance 
I have ever read.” And I believe he is right. With the passing 
of the vogue of the historical nove! we have been asking: What 
will take its place? ‘The reading public still loves romance—it 
will love it as long as there is a lover and his lass—but it has 
grown tired of the paraphernalia of historical fiction, and craves 
something vital and immediate, something that stirs in the blood 
of its own generation, and calls clamorously to be heard. It reads 
ts it lives in the present tense. I think it is Professor Brander 
Matthews who has said that the best of all historical novels is 
that which deals with contemporary history. The description fits 
Rulers of Kings exactly. Nowhere has the attempt to write an 
historical novel of the present day, with portraits of actual royal- 
ties, emperors, princes and princesses, written as one writes of 
the past, been so daringly yet successfully achieved. Again, we 
must record, as we were moved to do two years ago, on the appear- 
ance of The Conqueror, that Mrs. Atherton is a woman of sur- 
prises and unbounded resources. She has given us a new thing. 


With the publication of The Aristocrats some three years ago 


Gertrude Atherton may be said to have entered upon a literary 
career which has gained her the admiration and respect of the 


literary world. However we may differ about the character of , 


her work previous to this event, it is undeniable that a line of 
cleavage separates the. books she has written before and since 
that time. Yet one point must be granted. Mrs. Atherton’s lit- 
erary power and aggressive personality were forceful enough even 
to surmount the test of anonymity. When she elected to publish 
The Aristocrats anonymously she took a step that bore the best 
results for her subsequent career, it was the wisest thing she could 
have done, and was characteristic of her wonderful sagacity. It 
had become the custom in this country to greet each successive 
work of hers with a certain amount of abuse, and it seemed im- 
possible for her to expect fairness and justice from her reviewers. 
Curiously enough, the papers which had been most consistent and 
constant in denunciation were the loudest in applauding The Aris- 
tocrats. -When The Conqueror followed this book a year later, the 


tide of favor was at flood, and no author could count on a warmer’ 


welcome for a new work than the author of Ruler of Kings. 

Mrs. Atherton plunges into the heart of the matter without 
parleving. ‘“ When Fessenden Abbott heard that he was to in- 
herit four hundred million of dollars,’ so runs the opening para- 
graph, * he experienced the profoundest discouragement he was ever 
to know, except on that midnight ten years later when he stood 
on a moonlit baleony in Hungary, alone with the daughter of an 
emperor, and opened his contemptuous American mind to the deep- 
er problems of Europe.” But before he was to learn of his, in- 
heritance, he had to undergo a long and hardy apprenticeship, 
first as child and boy in the bracing atmosphere of the Adiron- 
dacks, and later as a youth of mounting dreams and levelling aims 
in a Western university. Not until he was fitted in body and mind 
and ready to acquit himself as a leader of men and movements, not 
until he had undergone the most arduous training in self-help and 
self-reliance and had planted himself broadly and firmly on his 
own feet, did his multi-millionaire father disclose to him the fact 
of which he had kept him designedly in ignorance that he was 


the heir of millions of dollars. When he was ten vears old his | 


The Magic 
| By Louis 


NIMBUS of speculation soon surrounds any important 
discovery in science, but rarely with so lurid an effect 
as in the case of radium. Radium is startling enough 
on the most conservative terms, but when recently some 

of the phenomena connected with it were adduced as 
actual evidence for the transmutation of metals, and there began 
to be grave discussion as to the probable result of a wholesale 
manufacture of gold, it was time for cautious investigators to call 
a halt and to consider the matter soberly. Traced to its source, 
the sensational rumor had its origin in a brief -and_ business- 
like paper presented to the Royal Society by Sir William Ramsay, 
announcing that the rare gas helium had been produced from the 
gaseous emanations of radium bromide. To get a clear notion of 
what this implies one must recur to the relations already estab- 
lished between the so-called chemical elements. When the proper- 
ties of these elements, so far as known, have been classified, it is 
found that the whole list, some eighty or ninety in number, can 
be divided into a set of groups, the members of which are allied 
in a very systematic fashion. <A typical group of this sort is com- 
posed of the metals lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, and 
cesium. The physical and chemical properties of these present 
regular gradations, so that if, for instance, potassium were not yet 
discovered, its properties and those of its principal compounds could 


his confidence. On that occasion, Abbott senior taught Abbott 
junior the following words, and enjoined him, should he forget 
them, to rise in the coldest and darkest night, stand in the mid- 
dle of the room, and repeat them twice: “ Life is a fight. Millions 
fail. Only the strong win. Failure is worse than death. Man’s 
internal strength is created by watching circumstance like a hawk, 
meeting her every spring stiff and straight, laughing at her pit- 
falls—which in the beginning of life are excess, excess, and always 
excess, and all manner of dishonor. Strength is created by ad- 
versity, by trying to win first the small battles of life, then the 
great, by casting out fear, by training the mind to rule in all 
things—the heart, the passions, the impulses, which if indulged 
make the brain the slave instead of the master. Success, for 
which alone a man lives, if he be honest with himself, comes to 
those who are strong, strong, strong.” Then he added: ‘“ When you 
have finished that I want you to repeat ‘ No’ aloud for ten minutes. 
The time will come when you will rejoice that ‘No’ flies instead 
of moving reluctantly to your tongue. As for that prayer I have 
given you, you may not understand it all now, but you will as you 
grow older, better and better; you will analyze and ponder upon 
it. Life is choked and gasping with young men trying to get a 
decent living, with thousands besides struggling for a career, a repu- 
tation. I shall do my best to educate you, but I want you to grow 
up with the distinct understanding that you must support your- 


self when that preparatory period is over.” 


Such was the start and of such the stuff with which young 
Abbott had to carve his way out into the world of men. The 
first part of the book is devoted to the making and building of 
his character in the bracing solitude of the Adirondacks and the 
isolation of university life in the West. No one knows the West 
and the Adirondacks and their silent resistless influences better than 
Mrs. Atherton. The second part follows young Abbott’s career, 
briefly upon certain vast enterprises and trip among the re- 
publics of South America, and for the most part in Europe. There 
he meets and forms a friendship with Kaiser William of Germany, 
who plays a formidable part in the development of the story. There, 
too, he meets the Archduchess Ranata Theresia of the Austrian 
court, through his sister Alexandra, who has been an intimate 
friend of the princess for some years previous. The grand pas- 
sion that involves Fessenden Abbott and the Archduchess partakes 
of their strong and commanding personalities; the issue of their 
conflicting wills is foreordained, but the difficulties in the way of 
an American citizen overcoming the pride and patriotism of a royal 
princess seem insurmountable. The turmoil of politics and the fate 
of nations are interiningled with the passionate strife for conquest 
in two great hearts, and Mars and Venus fight in their courses 
for the lovers. How the American won his princess, how he met 


_the Emperor of Germany and the Emperor of Austria in high con- 


clave, and demanded and wrested from the latter his consent to 
his marriage with the Emperor’s daughter must be left to the 
reader. The charm of the idyllic current that flows quietly through 
the earlier period of Fessenden’s life, gives way in these later chap- 
ters to the fascination of the romantic surge that rocks and reels 
with stupendous issues for Europe, while this young lord of the 
earth holds the future in the hollow-of his hand. It is the most 
dramatic and daring of climaxes, yet in no wise improbable or 
unsatisfactory to the scientific imagination, whatever canons of art 
may be advanced to dispute the dénouement. It is impossible to 
do more in any review of the book than barely to hint at the 
trend of the story. It must be read to enjoy and appreciate ade- 
quately the extraordinary nature of its supreme interest and at- 
traction. It is unquestionably the book of the moment. 


of Radium 


Bell, Ph.D. 


be very accurately predicted. Several times, in fact, such predic- 
tions have been made to fill up apparent gaps in existing groups, 
and the metals, afterwards discovered, have verified these predic- 
tions with remarkable precision. The kinship of the allied elements 
is often so close and striking as almost irresistibly to compel a 
belief in their structural similarity and possible derivation from 
some common basic stuff. And since the several groups glide into 
each other by rather easy gradations, the idea of a single funda- 
mental form of matter is a rather old and. common one. But it 
is a long way from the hypothesis to a demonstration and farther 
still to the production of one element from another. ** 
Nevertheless, there have been some systematic, but thus far 
futile, attempts at breaking down one element into another, and 
some twenty years ago a very distinguished scientist thought that 
he had actually produced zine from cadmium, and announced the 
discovery in a communication to the Academy of Sciences in Paris. 
That body shrewdly and quietly passed it over to its committee 


on papers, which in turn referred it back to the author, with a 


poisonously polite request for further particulars, and that. was the 
end of the matter. Later, the reputed discoverer found zine as an 
impurity in his cadmium, as had been suspected. More recent at- 
tempts in similar directions have been likewise fruitless, although 
in more than one instance some rare substance, at first supposed 
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to be a well-defined element, has proved to be a mixture of ele- - 


ments separable by chemical processes only with extreme. difficulty. 


After this excursion into first principles one may better judge. 


the evidence in the radium case, premising that by the term radium 
is meant here, as generally, not the metal which has not yet been 
‘jsolated, but more or less impure radium bromide derived from 
u‘inium ores by a very tedious and troublesome chemical process. 
The facts are substantially as follows: Radium gives off sponta- 
neously a heavy gas endowed with radioactive powers akin to those 
of radium itself. These properties it retains, and remains un- 
altered in spite of the most drastic chemical treatment. The gas 
is thus apparently very stable and singularly inert, but can be 
condensed by the intense cold of liquid air, extracted by an air- 
pump, and in other respects treated like an inert gas of far less 
spectacular attributes. Now one of the most remarkable proper- 
ties of radium bromide is that it sets up a slow spontaneous de- 
composition of water, in which it is dissolved. In the resulting 
gases, after separation of the hydrogen and oxygen and the chilling 
out of the less volative components by liquid air, traces of helium 
were detected by the spectroscope, together with traces of something 


large against the horizon. The evidence, did it concern any other 
substance than radium, with its glamour of mystery, would be re- 


_ garded as showing conclusively that radium gas is not an element, 


but merely an unusually stable chemical compound. Of course it 
is somewhat difficult to see how a gas which resists very violent 
chemical treatment can break up merely by standing, but this diffi- 
culty is not diminished by supposing the gas to be an element in- © 
stead of a chemical compound, and, in either case, radium gas 
is known to attack glass, giving it a violet tinge even in a single 
night. And substances are already known which resist very vio- 
lent treatment for hours completely, but yield quite freely when 
sufficient time is taken. 

Just now a popular hypothesis regarding radium is that it 
eventually disintegrates through its radioactive action, and in the 
light of this doctrine radium gas has been supposed to be an element 
derived from radium, and in its turn giving helium as one of the 
final products. If this hypothesis be correct, one element has been 


converted into a simpler one, and this again into one or more 


else, which gave a spectrum not yet identified. This was an in-| 


teresting discovery, but since helium was already known to exist 
in minerals containing uranium, its appearance was perhaps not 
altogether surprising. At the next step in the investigation, how- 
ever, something happened. Radium gas, such as has just been 
described, purified by condensation with liquid ‘air, was passed into 
a vacuum -tube and sealed up. An examination of the spectrum 
showed no trace of helium, but after four or five days the helium 
spectrum appeared distinctly, and with it the undetermined 
spectrum previously mentioned. Originally, the radium gas showed 
a spectrum different from either of these new-comers. In short, 
the radium gas appeared to have broken up spontaneously into 
helium and a gas hitherto unknown. This is the actual physical 
basis of the brilliantly colored reports, involving the transmutation 
of metals, with roseate visions of making gold by the ton looming 


still simpler. [Ft is certainly a very attractive notion, and in view 
of the known relations between elementary substances (so called), 
is not inherently highly improbable. If radium were a fairly com- 
mon substance the question would soon be settled one way or the 
other. But working with almost infinitely small quantities of it 
excludes many important methods of investigation, and from a 
chemical standpoint the evidence of transmutation of one element 
into another is as yet extremely inconclusive. It is surely a long 
reach from the facts already demonstrated even to the breaking 
down of radium into helium, and a much longer one to the recom- 
position of radium from helium. It would be cold comfort, indeed, 
to break down gold into helium, or something equally tenuous, and 
then to be unable to reverse the process. ‘ Facile descensus Averni, 
sed retrorsus, hic labor, hoc opus est,’ as the Latin poet pleasant- 
ly remarked, and even the most rampant silverite would recoil from 
the prospect of the alchemy that would change gold into silver and 
fail to get it back again. 


From Japan to Korea 
By H. G. Ponting | 


T was from the charmingly situated and busy port of Kobe, 


Japan, at the foot of the mountain of Settsu, by the waters © 


of Izuma Nada, that I embarked on one of the steamers 

of the Nippon-Yusen-Kaisha for Chemulpo, Korea. 

At ten o’clock one night we weighed anchor, and in the 
glorious light of a full moon entered the Strait of Akashi, the 


passage between the Isle of Awaji and the mainland of Nippon, - 


that forms the principal eastern passage to the Inland Sea. All 
next day we were passing through narrow channels where the 
current ran swift and strong, or wide and. open sheets of water 
that seemed like enormous lakes. 

Past curiously shaped islands clad with gnarled and twisted 
pine-trees we steamed, the vessel’s course being altered at times 
almost every minute to navigate the tortuous winding channels. 
At ene place the good ship appeared to be in imminent risk of be- 
ing wrecked as we steered straight for a rocky and precipitous 
cliff of the land which apparently locked us in on all sides. Just 
as the crash seemed about to come the hitherto unseen opening ap- 
peared. Quickly, and timed to the second, went the word of com- 
mand, hard- over went the helm, and, sharply responding to it, 
the vessel, heeling over, swung around and slowly glided .into a 
narrow channel with a dashing cur- ' 
rent like that of a swift river, in 


Holland, and the United States arrived off the town, and an in- 
demnity of $3,000,000 was exacted from the Japanese government 
as recompense for injury to their prestige and damage to their 
ships by the Daimyo of Choshu, who had attempted to close the 
straits against the ships of All foreigners. 

Opposite Shimonoseki Jies the port of Moji, a great coaling- 
station, where we stayed long enough to replenish our bunkers. . 

We were storm-bound near Moji, and lay at anchor all night, 
while a fierce hurricane raged. ‘The next morning, the storm having 
abated, we made for the open sea, and, after a rough passage, ar- 
rived at Nagasaki just before dark. Nagasaki is one of the most 
beautiful small harbors in the world. Surrounded on all sides 
save the west by green terraced hills on which rice and barley 
crops are grown, with the neat, flat houses of the town rising 
up the hillsides from the sea on the right as one enters, and with 
numerous junks, sampans, and steamers lying at anchor or sailing 
in and out through the channel, the sight presented here is always 
one of animation and great beauty. , 

After leaving Nagasaki we again ran into a terrible storm, which 
became fiercer each minute until finally, when we were four hours 
out. the captain decided to turn back and wait for better weather, 

: as the inhospitable Korean coast 
was no place to be off in such 


the midst of which a great stone 
lantern stood. On either side of us 
were quaint villages almost within 
a stone’s throw of the ship, and we 
could look through the open doors 
into the houses of the inhabitants. 
Sampans lined the shores, men were 
fishing, women were washing and 
threshing grain, children were play- 
ing. But there was time for im- 
pressions only as the narrow was a 
short one, and in a few minutes we 
had passed it by and gained another 
open stretch of water. All that 
morning we steamed through swift 
races and open reaches and past 
islands innumerable until we reach- 
ed Suwo Nada, the widest part of 
the Inland Sea, so wide that the 
shores appeared only as a faint 
blue line on the horizon. 

late that night we arrived at 
the Strait of Shimonoseki, the 
-tern entrance to these landlocked 
Wiiors, named from the town of 
Shimonoseki, famous forever in 
Japanese history as the spot where 
ocurred the most unjust incident 
thot has marked the intercourse of 


weather as we were then experi- 
encing. We were thus delayed an- 
other sixteen hours, but when the 
wind subsided and we again started 
out, it was on a clear sunshiny and 
almost windless day, and the coast- 
line stood out boldly in the strong 
clear light. In places the cliffs are 
very steep, while in others gentle 
slopes of rice and barley descend 
to the sea. 

We crept into the harbor of 
Fusan the next morning under a 
sky of unflecked azure. There are 
three jagged peaks of rock at the 
entrance which remind one of the 
Needles off the south of England 
coast. Having passed these, we en- 
tered a peaceful bay, completely 
landbound, on the placid waters of 
which a few junks and two small 
steamers floated lazily, their images 
reflected in unbroken detail in the 
blue mirror beneath; them. AH 
around the bay the hills are devoid 
of almost every vestige of wood- 
land growth, and they presented a 
strong contrast to the verdant 
shores of the lovely land we had so 


th: foreign powers with Japan— 
the so-called ‘“ Shimonoseki affair,” 
Which oceurred in 1860, when the 
Wir-ships of Great Britain, France, 


Minister Allen (on the Right) and his, Wife on the Steps 
of the United States Legation. at Seoul 
From stereograph by the author, copyright by C. H. Graves, Philadelphia 
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recently left. 

As we steamed up the harbor our 
widening wake was the only ripple 
that marred the perfect calm of the 
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water, but as we neared the town, which in the distance looks like 


a great batch of toadstools on the hillside, a number of sampans 


came hurrying out to meet us. On the barren hills a thin line of 
slowly moving white spots attracted my attention. 

“ What is that long line of specks over there that looks so much 
like a train of white ants?” I asked a fellow passenger who had 
been here before. 

“Those are the natives,” he replied, “and they are passing to 
and fro along the road that connects the Japanese settlement 
with Old Fusan.” And, sure enough, they were, for on turning a 
powerful glass on the spot the white ants were seen to be full- 


- grown human beings, clad in white, who with stately measured 


steps passed like ghosts along the barren sun-baked highway. 


By the time we had finished our inspection of. this strange pro-| 


cession the sampans had drawn nearer. As they approached the 
ship we saw that they were all manned by Japanese, and, indeed, 


there was a very Japanese appearance about everything. Japan- . 


ese sampans with Japanese at the yulos were not at all what I had 
expected to see. Where, then, were the Koreans? During our first 
half hour in Korean waters they were certainly conspicuous by 
their absence, and, for all I could see, we might have been off some 
port in Japan, less bustling and less attractive than usual. Pres- 
ently, however, a steam-launch approached, towing a lighter on 
which there were a number of what at first appeared to be ani- 
mated and very dirty flour-sacks. As it came nearer I realized 
that the flour-sacks were men, but different from any other kind 
of men I had ever seen before. Each had his hair done up in a 
small knot on top of his head, and most of them wore long, slender 
beards. These, at last, were the Koreans; they are much better- 
looking and different in every way from the Japanese or Chinese. 


Tall, well featured, and well built, they seemed a very superior. 


type to the busy little Japs who had come on board and who were 
already at work on the cargo. But these fine-looking men in such 
dirty white clothing, listless and lazy though they at first seemed 
to be, held their own when it came to lightering the ship, and 
under their combined efforts the barges, which one after another 
came alongside, were rapidly filled up and yuloed shorewards. 

We embarked on a sampan for the shore, and when we had 
landed we might still have been in Japan were it not for the 
numbers of dirty people in dirtier clothing who crowded the street ; 
for Fusan swarms with Japanese, and commerce of every .descrip- 
tion is in their hands. Neat Japanese buildings with neat little 
women in them line the street,-for this is New Fusan, the Japan- 
ese settlement, and the native town, or Old Fusan, lies a couple of 
miles away. Korean shops are few, but the principal streets are 


- fringed with stalls at which the venders squat and sell their pipes, 


mirrors, goggles, eating utensils, knives, and other such things. 
It is only the lower classes of Koreans whose garments are 
dirty. The better-class Korean wears an attire the immaculate 
cleanliness of which is probably unexcelled anywhere on earth. 
It is certainly the quaintest in the Orient, and as its owner inva- 
riably swings along with a supercilious swagger, as if he and he 
alone were the owner of the street and all he surveyed besides, the 
incongruity of his manly gait contrasted with his exceedingly 
effeminate dress is a thing which must be seen to be thoroughly 
appreciated. He is clothed in white from head to foot, the white 
being sometimes varied by cream-colored silk, every garment being 
of spotless cleanliness. He wears the baggiest of baggy breeches, 


of life. 


tightened just above the ankles, and his padded white. socks aiv 
partially enclosed in white and black cloth sandals. He wears- - 
in summer—a silk or grass-cloth coat of gauzy texture, which js 
tightened under the armpits and spreads loosely from there dow)- 
wards, and, being stiffly laundered, sticks out in a ridiculous ma»- 
ner all round his legs like the starched frock of a little child. (y 
his head he wears a hat not unlike that formerly worn by Wel-), 
fisherwomen, only the crown is not so high. The hat is black a: 
glossy, and a close inspection of that of a yang-ban (aristocrai ) 
showed that it was made of finely woven silk and bamboo in xn 
open mesh that resembled crinoline, while those wofn by the l.<s 
prosperous are made of horse hair. The truncated cone’ does not 
fit the head, but perches jauntily on top of it. At its base is a 
round brim about four inches wide, and the whole is kept in place 
by a black cord or band tied under -the chin. The office of t):is 
peculiar capillary attire is not alone to protect the head from ihe 
weather, but to form a receptacle for an equally curiously shaped 
skull-cap which in turn contains the topknot. This hat is worn 
on all occasions, both on the street and in the house, and its 


gauzy construction enables the topknot to be plainly seen within 


its airy walls. 

Only when he goes into mourning does the Korean abandon tis 
headgear, and then it is exchanged for an enormous affair of bam- 
boo three feet or so in width, with a scalloped brim, under which 
sequestered retreat he conceals his sorrow for his father’s death 
for a period of three long years. | 


The topknot of the Korean is to him an even more cherislied . 


possession than is the queue to a Chinaman. It is assumed only 
at betrothal, and its assumption is a very painful process indeed: 
the scalp is shaved and the hair all round is gathered together 
and tied tightly into a knot, while a black band is fastened round 
the head and worn always afterwards. So tightly is it applied 
that I have seen cases where it had made a deep impression cven 
on the bone. Only the Christians cut their hair, and, though the 
quaint hat is still retained, there is no topknot bengath it. Up 
to the time of betrothal all boys wear their splendid hair in a 


long thick plait down the back. Korean boys have a very girlish © 


appearance, and probably there are few travellers who. do not at 
first think that the demure and handsome boys, with magnificent 
thin hair hanging down their backs, are girls. 

Marriage to the Korean is the key which opens to-him the door 
Upto the time he secures a partner he remains a boy— 
no matter what his age may be—and is not admitted to the com- 
panionship of those who, though perhaps many years*his junior, 
have become men by marrying. ? 

Marriage is literally, in Korea, a lottery. Neither of the parties 
to the contract has any voice in the matter. Everything is ar- 


ranged, through the medium of a matrimonial agent, by the parents — 


of the bride-and-groom-to-be, and not until the actual hour of the 
ceremony does either of the principals concerned ever see -the 
other. Indeed, as far as the bride is concerned, unless she is of 
low degree, her husband is probably the only man, excepting her 
own father and brothers, whom she has ever seen since the days of 
her childhood, for in Korea a girl from the age of seven is rigidly 
secluded from the gaze of all masculine eyes. Lucky is the bride 
of Korea who may at first sight of her husband find the vision 
pleasing. To her he is all in all, for henceforth she will see no 
other nran. To the husband, however, greater latitude is allowed. 


Coaling the Japanese Steamer * Nippon Maru” at Nagasaki 


From stereographs by the author, copyright by C. H. Graves, Philadelphia 
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The Harbor and Landing-place, Chemulpo 
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vie chief subjects of remark in Korea are the laziness of the 
jeral, population and the filthiness of the lower classes. It is 
well to keep to windward of the Korean coolie, but there is no 
keeping away from the squalor and smells of the native dwellings. 
Fusan, however, is of but passing interest, and a great portion of 


gel 


it is Japanese, therefore clean.- We shall see more of Koreah dirt 


and methods of living as we come nearer to the capital. We stayed 
but ten hours at Fusan, but that was time enough for us to see 
the few sights the place has to show. One leaves the port with 
mingled feelings of,approval and disgust—approval of the neat 
Japanese buildings with their cleanly spotless interiors, and dis- 
cust for the filthy hovels in which the Koreans eke out their sloth- 
ful. aimless existence. 


At five that evening we weighed anchor and steamed once more 


past those great guardian rocks. Thence we turned southwest 
and skirted the southern shore of Chol-yong-to, the “‘Isle of the 
Interrupted Shadow,” commonly known as Deer Island, that shel- 
ters Fusan from the frequent storms of the Pacific. From Fusan 
to Chemu!po, where the first naval engagement of the war took 
place, a voyage of about thirty hours in fine weather, is probably 
as difficult and dangerous a course as any to be found the wide 
world over.. A scattered archipelago of desolate islands, lofty crags, 
and jagged ridges—which are islands at low tide and treacherous 
sunken reefs at high water,—this forbidding coast, beset with 
danger for every mile and subject to sudden and impenetrable 
fogs, has been the grave of many a mariner’s hopes. : 
Chemulpo has no harbor. A few islands which are joined to 
the mainland at low tide, and a vast expanse of mud-flats with a 
shallow roadstead suitable only for vessels of the lightest draught, 
are the chief topographical features. It takes an hour or more to 
reach the shore in a sampan. ‘The mud-flats extended for miles 
seaward, for it was low water, but the high-water mark on the 
wharf revealed the fact that the tide here rises and falls from 


thirty to forty feet. Chemulpo at high tide and Chemulpo at low 


tide are almost unrecognizable as the same place, and the flood 
sweeps in over the slimy ooze with almost the speed that it rushes 
over the rippled sands of the Solway Firth. 

Being the port for Seoul, the capital and the headquarters of 
all the foreign traders in Korea, as well as the location of the 
present headquarters of the Japanese army in Korea, Chemulpo at 
first sight presents a most industrious and very European ap- 
earance. 
, Long rows of great red brick warehouses line the strand, and 


in front of them, when a ship is in port, may be seen the only evi- 


dence of genuine commercial activity in the land. The stone quay 
at which we disembark is crowded with eager coolies, each with 
a jiggy on his back. The Korean jiggy is a crutch made of two 
prong-shaped branches of a tree, joined together by .two cross 


’ pieces, and on the projecting horns immense loads are carried. 


The principal native trade of Chemulpo is in rice, dried fish, 
and barley. As in Japan, barley is the staple food of the poorer 
classes, and rice is more or less of a luxury. Dried fish, however, 
is the food of one and all. There are usually scores of junks 
moored alongside the wharves, as an immense fleet is engaged in 
supplying this demand. 


The British consulate, on a high wooded knoll near the landing- . 


wharf, is the most noticeable feature, and the pleasantly situated 
club. with billiard-tables, tennis-grounds. and a_ well-equipped 


library, goes far towards making Chemulpo the most desirable 
place of residence in Korea. 

From Chemulpo to Seoul is a distance of thirty miles, traversed 
by a railroad owned and built by the Japanese. There is a good 
deal of picturesque beauty along the railroad. The passing pano- 
rama is of rolling green hills and rice-fields, alternating with 
great barren patches. which apparently have never been used for 
any purpose whatever, though the soil bore evidence of being deep 
and fertile. We crossed the river Han, a tew miles out from Seoul, 
and shortly afterwards the train drew up under. the walls of the 
capital. 

Seoul is a walled city of nearly a quarter of a million inhab- 
itants, about a third of whom live in extensive extra mural 
suburbs. The wall is pierced by eight gateways of massive stone, 
each with a pagoda-shaped tower of one or two stories above it. 


The nearest of these to the railway station is the west gate, “ The 


Gate of Bright Amiability,” and it is by this portal that almost 


every visitor enters the capital of the Hermit Kingdom. The name. 


of the city, by the way, is pronounced precisely as» we would pro- 
nounce the female pig with an | added—. e., Sowl. I have never 
heard a Korean pronounce the name in any other way. 

The word means “ Capital,” nothing more; but if there is small 
beauty or originality about the name of the city, there certainly is 
about its location, for anything more strikingly picturesque than 
the site of the Korean metropolis would indeed be difficult to find. 
The city stands in a little valley almost surrounded by rugged, 
corrugated peaks. High along the top of this mountain ridge 
runs the city wall. Deep into the gullies it dips, rising now and 
again to scale the steepest slopes and crown the summits of the 
loftiest pinnacles. Enclosed within this snakelike barrier is such 
a strange contrast between wretched hovels and splendid palaces, 
purposeless loafers and hurrying crowds, broad streets and laby- 
rinthine alleys, spotless cleanliness and unspeakable filth, as I 
doubt could be equalled elsewhere on earth. 

The capital is divided in twain by a thoroughfare of great width 
running the length of the city from east to west. This street is 
bisected by another of equal width, one end of which terminates 
at the Palace gates and the other at the south portal of the city. 
A few minutes’ walk from the west gate is the American Legation. 
Here I had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Horace N. Allen, the United 
States minister, his wife, and Mr. Gordon Paddock, secretary of 
the legation. Owing to the kindness of these gentlemen, I secured, 
the valued privilege of admission to the precincts of the old pal- 
aces and many other favors, for which I am deeply grateful. ' 

Once inside the west gate, we are drawn irresistibly eastwards 


~by the surging stream of humanity that flows towards the centre 


of the city, for it is early morning, and the streets are’ crowded 
with heavily laden men and bulls bearing their burdens to the 
open markéts on the broad thoroughfares in the heart of this quaint 
Far-Eastern Mecca. 

Along several of the main streets are trolley-lines, and every 
few minutes a modern American electric car whirls past us well 
patronized with Koreans, both men and women. 

Seoul of the past is fast becoming extinct. A modern red brick 
building, headquarters of the American Electric Company, rises 
in the centre of the town, and from its tower stately churches and 
legation buildings can be seen towering above the squat houses 
of the natives. 
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Japanese Army Headquarters, near Seoul, Korea 
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“The Dictator’ at the Criterion 


“The Dictator,’ a new play by Richard Harding Davis, was pro- 


duced at the Criterion Theatre April 4, with William Collier in the 
leading. réle. ‘* Brooke Travers,’ a young New- Yorker, has acci- 
dentally killed a cabman during an altercation, and, in order to escape 
the consequences, takes a steamer for Porto Bajos, Central America. 
During the voyage he meets ** Colonel John Bowie,’ United States 
Consul at Porto Banos, and former Dictator under the Central-Amer- 
ican President. On their arrival they learn that a revolution has 
occurred, and that there is a new President; also that a secret serv- 


ice officer is looking for “ Travers.’’. “ Travers” offers the colonel 
$5000 for his job, and goes ashore, where he is arrested by the new 
President and condemned to te shot. Meanwhile the secret service 
detective has arrested an innocent clergyman, the “ Rev. Arthur Bos- 
tick,’ supposing him to be “ Travers,’ with whose fiancée “ Travers” 
is in love. These complications are solved in the end, and “ Travers,” 
to whose aid the men of the United States battle-ship ‘* Oregon” 
have come, returns to New York with.the girl of his choice, the 
“ Rev. Arthur Bostick” having consoled himself with a native senora 


“Saucy Sally’ 


Mr. Charles Hawtrey appeared at the New Lyceum Theatre on April 
in “ Saucy Sally,” a@ new comedy by F. C. Burnand, the editor of 
Mr. Hawtrey plays the part of “ Herbert Jocelyn,’ a 
young man who won the affections of his wife by posing as an in- 
trepid explorer anid sea captain, although actually he is quite unqual- 
His mother-in-law, who lives with the young 
couple, vigorously opposes “ Jocelyn’? whenever he discusses the wis- 
dom of abandoning his supposed sea life and his pursuit abroad in 
the cause of science, in order that he may adopt a calling that will 
This vigilance on the part of 

the mother-in-law obliges * Jocelyn” to keep up his imaginary occu- 


Punch.” 


ified for either réle. 


enable him to be nearer to his wife. 


at the New Lyceum 


pations by staying away from home for more or less protracted 
periods. During one of these enforced disappearances he makes the 
acquaintance of a pretty girl who is a school mistress and cicagg 
of music. He regales her with tales of his adventures at sea «un 
of exciting encounters with savage tribes and wild animals, impress- 
ing her so deeply that she becomes infatuated with him. Though 
but newly married, “ Jocelyn ” is so overcome. by her hero-worship that 
he promises to marry her. Complications arise later by the arrird' 
of the real captain of “ Jocelyn’s ” supposed ship, the “ Saucy Sally. 
Then follow differences between “Jocelyn” and his wife, his mother 
in-law, and his newly acquired fiancée, which furnish the fun of the play 


SCENES FROM TWO NEW PLAYS 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON, AUTHOR OF “RULERS OF KINGS” 


(Gertrude Atherton, whose new novel, “ Rulers of Kings,” is published this week by Harper & Brothers, holds high rank 
“inong contemporary novelists. Mrs. Atherton was born in San Francisco, and is a great grandniece of Benjamin Franklin. 
Nhe has spent much of her time abroad, and is at present living in London. Her novels, “The Aristocrats” and “ The 


Conqueror,” have been among the most popular fiction of recent years. For a description of “ Rulers of Kings,’ which is 


likely to be one of the most widely read novels of the year, the reader is referred to page 588 of this issue of the “ Weekly”. 
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Correspondence 


NOT SO IN VIRGINIA > 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, Afarch 20, 1904. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Personally, 1 do not think much good is done by continual 
agitation of the negro question, as the mass of whites and negroes 
are getting on perfectly well together, but I was much amused by 
a communication from one Melville Cancryne, dated from Savannah, 
Georgia, inviting you to come down and kill a few negroes, and 
see whether or not you would be punished. You very wisely de- 
clined the invitation with thanks. I do not pretend to know any- 
thing of the situation in Chatham County, Georgia, but I know 
that a white man in Virginia who killed a negro in cold blood 
would come pretty near hanging unless it were proven he were 
insane. I think there are plenty of cases in Virginia where white 
men have been hung for killing negroes. I know, as a boy at 
school, several of my white playmates were arrested and fined 


for molesting negroes, I mean by that, throwing snowballs and like 


boyish pranks. Would Mr. Cancryne under existing circumstances 
advise the migration of any great number of negroes from Chatham 
County to Springfield, Ohio, or Pana, [llinois? According to the 
latest reports from Ohio a negro fellow citizen of Mr. Cancryne’s 
was strung up to a post and his body filled with bullets by a mob, 
who seemed to take it as a great joke. There is no evidence as 
yet of any one’s being punished for the crime of lynching this 
negro in Springfield. Will Mr. Cancryne contrast the lack of pre- 
cautions taken to protect this negro charged with murder with 
the expensive and elaborate precautions taken by Governor Mon- 
tague of Virginia and Governor Vardaman of Mississippi to pro- 
tect two brutes charged with criminal assault upon unprotected 
and defenceless women. In the Virginia case eighteen companies 
of militia were ordered out at an expense to the State of $10,000, 


In Virginia no negro has ever been burned to death. 
I am, sir, WILLIAM GREEN. 


AS TO THE TWO-THIRDS RULE. 


1033 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, March 27, 1904. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—In urging the abolishment of the two-thirds rule by the 
Democratic national convention, as you do in your issue of this 
date, do you not have any apprehension that to do so might have 
the opposite effect from what you desire, assuming your desire is 
the defeat of Mr. Hearst. For it is more than possible that Mr. 
Hearst will have enough to count a majority of the convention, and 
then what are you going to do about it? The fact is, the con- 
servative element in the Democratic party have very much under- 
rated the anti-Cleveland feeling among the rank and file of the 
voters of the party. This comes from the fact that most of the 
influential papers, or rather those papers of large capital and 
circulation, while not all in favor of the nomination of Mr. Cleve- 
land, yet sympathize with that element of the party that is best 
represented by him. That HARPER’S WEEKLY has not gauged this 
feeling properly is shown by a reference to some of its back num- 
bers. On February 20, in its Comments it said: ‘ We still adhere 
to the belief that Mr. Bryan, ex-Mayor Johnson of Ohio, and Mr. 
W. R. Hearst of New York, will be unable, in spite of their evi- 
dent though unavowed cooperation, to control a third of the dele- 
gates to the St. Louis convention.” In to-day’s issue, however, 
and without having known that the Rhode Island delegates were 
to be instructed for Mr. Hearst, it has concluded that: “ On the 
whole, it is needful for prudent Democrats to confront the possi- 
bility that the Bryan-Hearst combination may control a little more 
than a third of the members of the Democratic national conven- 
tion. 
ing the two-thirds rule.” But if Mr. Hearst should have a ma- 
jority of the delegates, and the showing he has made so far justi- 
fies the apprehension, the abolishment of the two-thirds rule would 
prove a boomerang indeed. For it should be remembered that the 
strength of the Hearst movement in Rhode Island was not under- 
stood until after the convention had assembled. On the whole, 
you may yet conclude that the two-thirds rule is a good thing 

and should be continued. , 
I am, sir, 


L. D. MITCHELL. 


NORTHERNERS IN THE SOUTH 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 1, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—Not the South alone, but in time the entire country, must 


profit by the discussions of the negro problem appearing from week 
to week in the columns of HARPER’S WEEKLY. You are doing more, 


it is the writer’s belief, to bring to public view the unvarnished. 


facts bearing upon this question than any other publication. 
There is one very significant fact, however, of which I have ob- 
served no mention in either your editorial comments or in your 
correspondence, and I would respectfully beg to call your atten- 
tion to it. This is the fact that the thousands of persons who 


This fact should be accepted as conclusive proof of abolish-— 


have removed from Northern to Southern States since the civil wi; 
have promptly and unanimously taken the Southerner’s view « 
this question. Among my circle of friends and acquaintances j.. 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, are scores of such transplante: 
Northerners with whom I. have conversed on this subject tim: ~ 
without number, and absolutely without exception I find that the,» 
views in no sense differ from my own, which in no sense diffe). 
from that held by the great body of Southern whites. So far ::- 
I have been able to ascertain (and I have made diligent use -:j 
éxceptional opportunities for doing this), what is true in this p:v- 
ticular of the Northerners whom I have the honor to number amv... 
my — friends, is true of all other Northerners throughout ti: 
outh. 

These people have come down to us from the North, imbued wit}: 
the usual Northern idea of political and social equality, but aft: 
one or two years of residence in the South they have without « «- 
ception undergone a complete conversion. The conclusion is_ in- 
evitable that this question has but one aspect for both Northern 


and Southern eyes, when viewed from the same close range. 
I am, sir, H. J. STEwarr. 


SOME VIEWS OF A CALIFORNIA PESSIMIST 
SANTA Rosa, CAL., April 2, 190). 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr,—There is much being said these days concerning the pend- 
ing Oriental war, with sundry and varied expressions of sympatiiy. 
and much speculation as to the ultimate result and what figure. 
if any, this country will cut in the imbroglio. This evidences a. 


profound public interest in the situation. 


It seems quite clear to me that we will not be able to keep out 
of it, even if we wished to do so. Whether we wish to is a de- 
batable question. I was talking a few days ago with a half dozen 
Americans, of average intelligence and standing, and all of them 
were expressing in a general way their hopes that we would not 
be drawn into it. To test them I asked each one to express his 
sincere wish about it. Over half of them frankly admitted a 
desire that our government should have offered it any fair excuse 
to get in, and the others were similarly disposed if they could 
see how we would be benefited by it. It occurs to me that this is 
about a fair expression of how our people stand on the matter. 
These yor ge Mie at first talking along the lines of time-honored 
trends of thought; they: were feeling along the new lines of Amer- | 
ican life. Once and for all we had just as well be square with 
ourselves and admit that deep down, behind the pose, elemental 
and basic, there is a great big, lusty, full-grown spirit of imperial- 
ism in this nation. I am not speaking of the “ higher thinker,” 
the moralist, or the doctrinaire, but of the masses of our people— 
the average men. 

When interference begins it will set the world on fire. One 
step by England, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, China, or this 
nation would make them all take sides, and it is inevitable that 
England, Japan, and this country will go together. They cannot 
help it. Their interests demand it. If there is such a thing as 
projecting the future by reasoning along lines of human interest 
and natural alignment we must conclude that this will be the_ 
combination against all the rest who take a hand, and that we will 
soon be at it “hammer and tongs.” | 

Is it best for us to do so? If the combinatian be this nation 
with Japan and England against the rest, I say, yes. Of course 
there would be much blood spilled, but God made man a fighting 
animal (at least I suppose so, or he would not be always at it), 
and the millennium has not yet come, and no signs of its early ad- 
vent are apparent. 

_ Japan, England, and this country could wipe the navies of all 
the other nations off the face of the earth, and if the fight comes. 
they will be fools if they do not do just that thing, and io it 
thoroughly. In this commercial age that would make this 
triumvirate masters of the commerce of all peoples and all lands. 
They could dictate to all the other nations. for they would hold 
all commerce at their mercy; and commerce is the life of modern 
nations. They could then force a cessation from the burdens of 
the present immense naval and military armaments that are 
weighing so heavily upon men all over the world. ; 

What a splendid picture of beneficent imperialism! How much 
would the words of “ the fathers ” amount to when this lusty young 


giant, greedy for his first great fling in dominating big things. saw 


that picture before him? It would be as it always has been; he 
would find a way to reconcile what he wanted to do with those 
precepts that would satisfy himself, or he would say, “Oh, well, 
the old boys were all right; they meant well enough, but they 
did not know about this thing.” 

The theoretical philosophy that tries to put nations on a higher 
plane is not more than a veneering scarcely hiding the Tartar of . 
old human nature. It is good in a way, just as the fiction that 
all men know the law is useful, but is just as false and un 
natural all the same. Nor will it ever stand much of a strain. 
It is all right under ordinary conditions, and may, while only 
a theory, seem to be the very groundwork of a people’s policy, 
but when confronted by an adverse condition it has much o! the 
quality of a rope of sand. I an, sir, 

| JAMES W. OATES. 
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further use. 
and the cruiser Yenesei were sunk by acci- 


Progress of the War 


Tus important results of the war in the 


| Far East prior to March 31 may be briefly 


suniuarized as follows: The Russians have 
had ten war-vessels disabled—the Czarevitch, 
Retvisan, Poltava, Pallada, Novik, Askold, 
Diane. Variag, Korietz, and the torpedo-boat 
stercgusehtehi. Of these several have been 
or are being repaired and made ready for 
The Russian cruiser Boyarin 
dental contact with a mine; but the Boyarin 
ix reported to be again in use. Five Rus- 
sian commercial steamers were captured by 
the Japanese during the first week of the 
war. Japan is known to have lost one tor- 
pedo - boat, and several other of her ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. , Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. Admiral 
Togo has made two attempts to blockade the 
entrance to the inner roadstead at Port Ar- 
thur by sinking merchant steamers in the 
chanel. attempts were unsuccessful. 
The first land engagement of any importance 
took place at Chongju, Korea, on March 28 
and resulted in a Japanese victory. 

Mareh 31.—The Japanese official report of 


the land battle at Chongju, Korea, on March | 


28, made publie to-day, gives the Japanese 
loss as five killed, including a lieutenant, and 
twelve wounded. As previously reported, the 
Russians have announced that their loss was 
three killed and sixteen wounded. 

It is reported to-day that on March 28 
the entire Russian squadron left the harbor 
of Port Arthur and proceeded to the Miactas 
Islands. The cruiser Novik fired upon and 
sank the Japanese steamer Hanien Maru, 
which refused to stop when ordered. The 
squadron then returned to port. 

April 1.—There is continuous skirmishing 
between the advance guard of the Russian 
and Japanese armies along the Yalu River, 
and it is reported that many on both sides 
have been killed. General Kuropatkin has 
proceeded to Liao-Yang, and it is believed 
that he intends soon to attack the Japanese 
in northern Korea. The disarmament of the 
Russian gunboat Mandjur, which has been 
at Shanghai since the opening of the war, 
has been completed to the satisfaction of 
the Japanese consul, and the Japanese 
cruiser Akitsushima, which was lying in wait 
outside the harbor, sailed to-day. 

April 2.—It is reported that during the 
night of March. 30 and 31 Admiral Togo 
made another attack on Port Arthur for the 
purpose of ascertaining the effects of the 
last attempt to bottle up the Russian fleet. 
The report is not officially confirmed. Vice- 
roy .Alexeieff has arrived at Port Arthur. 
Together with Admiral Makaroff and General 
Stoessel,, the commanders of the Russian 
naval and military forces at Port Arthur, 
he made. an inspection of the war-ships which 


-have been injured during the various en- 


gagements since the opening of the war. 
Marquis Ito has returned to Tokyo from 
Seoul, where he went as the special envoy 
of the Mikado. 
The Paris Figaro to-day publishes the fol- 
lowing estimate of the strength of the Rus- 
sian forces in the Far East, which is re- 


_garded as semiofficial : 


“The list was drawn up on the evening 
of March 28 by the general staff at Harbin. 
There were then in Manchuria 170,000 in- 
fantry. 17,000 cavalry, and 256 cannon. Of 
this number 20,000 infantry, 5000 cavalry, 


and 32 cannon have been told off to guard _ 


the railway, 

“ Although the bulk of the troops are con- 
centrated opposite Korea, the strategical 
front extends 1600 kilometres from Vladi- 
Vostok ‘o Newchwang, on the left bank of 
the Liao River, the right bank being con- 
sidered neutral territory. 

By -!une 28,130 more infantry, 30,000 
om ind 250 cannon will have been sent 
telegram from Seoul states 

r +059 Russian troops, including Cossacks 
have encamped on the 
tien Posi of Wiju. The Russian authori- 
at ~ewshwang to-day arrested an Amer- 

an press boat having aboard two Japanese 
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servants, on whom maps were found, and 
who ‘were evidently spies. The Japanese 
were imprisoned, and the press boat was later 
released by order of General Kuropatkin. 

April 4.—The Japanese land forces con- | 
tinue to advance northward toward the Yalu. 
They have occupied without opposition the 
town of Seng-Chang (Son-Chon), about forty 
miles south of Wiju, and are reported to 
‘have reached Chel-Sam, thirty miles south 
of Wiju. The Russians have been gradually 
withdrawing their forces across the Yalu, 
and the Russian scouts are retreating north- 
ward. The ice on the Yalu is now well 
broken up, and in the future the river must 
be crossed either in junks or over pontoon 
bridges. 

April 5.—It was reported to-day that Jap- 
anese scouts entered Wiju on April 4 and 
found no signs of the Russians, the latter 
apparently having retreated beyond the Yalu 
River. 

Admiral Alexeieff has left Port Arthur. 
The Japanese fleet has not been seen there 
for several days, and its whereabouts is un- 
known. | 

April 6.—Reports were to-day received to 
the effect that the Japanese first army, con- 
sisting of 45,000 men, which had been con- 
centrated at Anju, is moving on towards 
Wiju by three different routes. It is be- 
lieved that the Russians have evacuated 
Korea, and it is expected that the Japanese 
forces will soon be lined up along the south 
bank of the Yalu River. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MrksS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic. and 
is the best remedy for diarrhca.—-[Adv.] 


THE PERFECTION 
of a pure, rich, unsweetened condensed milk is BorRDEN’s 
PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM. It is always available 
for every use to which raw milk or cream is devoted, and is 
far superior to the average quality of either. Prepared by 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Adv.] 


RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car- fare 
saved. Itsavestime,too. Lowrates. Efficient service. New 
ee Company, 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 
av. 


TIRED brain and nervous tension relax under the potent 
action of Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. Label on bottle tells 
Abbott’s.—[Adv.] 


CHILDREN will take Piso’s CuRE without a be- 


cause its taste is pleasant. At druggists. 25¢c.—[ 


USE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We perspire a pint a day 


aie knowing it; ought to; 
if not, there’s ‘trouble ahead. 
The -obstructed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in pimples. 
The trouble goes deeper, but 
this is trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin is 
clear and soft and open and 


Clear, 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 

In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young svciety woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a-child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. ‘They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the ric but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 


old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 


at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he has been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone; but at last he departs, after Pamela has promised 
to be a stanch friend to his wife. Some months later, while Pamela is 
calling on Millie, two letters arrive. One is from Tony and contains 
the news that he has lost all of his smal! fortune and will have to make 
a new start: the other is from a friend, Lady Millingham, inviting 
Millie to stay with her at the beginning of the New-year. Millie ac- 
cepts; and when Pamela, who has also been invited, arrives there 
she finds that her warning to Tony is having a disagreeable justifica- 
tion. For on the very evening of her arrival she discovers that Millie 
has become infatuated with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer, 
who is also a member of Lady Millingham’s house-party. Late that 
evening Pamela visits Millie in her room, and inquires about Tony. 
Millie tells Pamela of her husband’s determination to stay in America 
and attempt to retrieve his failure, and Pamela learns from her that she 
has sent him discouraging letters, advising him to give up the struggle. 
She cannot understand why Tony had replied shortly, saying that she 
must not expect to hear from him until he had reestablished himself 
ii her eyes. Millie tells Pamela that she believes her husband’s 
reticence to be due to the fact that he no longer cares for her. Pamela 
assures her that she must be mistaken, but she returns to her room 
much troubled. She is impelled to do something to help untangle the 


situation, although the recollection of her own history warns. her. 


But she has given her promise to Tony to befriend his wife, and that 
is one thing she could do. She wires Warrisden to come down by an 
early train. When he arrives, Pamela tells him that she needs him, 
and that she is going to ask him to help her. She has been, she says, 
a looker-on in life ever since an unfortunate affair of. her youth. She 
was eighteen then, and loved a man who, like herself, was poor. It was 
her mother’s ambition that her daughter should make a great marriage; 
and thinking that if Pamela fell in love and found love to be a thing 
of fruitless trouble, she would come the sooner to take a sensible view 
of the world and marry where marriage was to her worldly advantage. 
So she had short-sightedly encouraged the affair, which had ended as 
she knew that it must—the man had no prospects, and he and Pamela 
had had to part. After that, Pamela had put all thought of serious 
things out of her life—‘* Until to-day,’ Warrisden interrupts, ‘‘ when 
vou need my help.” Then Pamela tells him that what she wants of him 
is that he shall find Tony and bring him home again. Warrisden ac- 
cepts the commission, and starts on his return to town. Pamela has ad- 
vised him to call on a Mr. Chase, head of a London mission, at whose 
suggestion Tony had chosen New York as a field of adventure. Warris- 
den applies to Mr. Chase, an eceentric cleric, for information as to 
Tony’s whereabouts. Warrisden tells him that it is absolutely necessary 
that Tony should return. Mr. Chase at first refuses to give the desired 
information, but on learning that Tony's father is dying, he tells War- 
r‘sden that Tony is in the: North Sea on a trawler, and he offers to 
assist Warrisden in reaching him. He makes an appointment to meet 
him the next morning and arrange for his passage. 


CHAPTER XI 
ON THE DOGGER BANK — 


HE City of Bristol swung out of the huddle of boats off 
Billingsgate Wharf at one o’clock on the next afternoon. 
Mr. Chase, who stood on the quay amongst the porters 
and white-jacketed salesmen, turned away with an Epis- 
copal wave of the hand. Warrisden leaned over the rail 
of the steamer’s bridge, between the captain and the pilot, and 
shouted a reply. The City of Bristol, ‘fish-cutter of 300 tons, was a 
boat built for speed, long and narrow, setting low on the water, 
with an upstanding forecastle forward, a small saloon in the stern, 
and a tiny cabin for the captain under the bridge on deck. She 
sidled out into the fairway, and went forward upon her slow in- 
tricate journey to the sea. Below the Tower she took her place 


in the long single file of ships winding between the mud banks, and 
changed it as occasion served; now she edged up by a string of 
barges, now in a clear broad space she made-a spurt and took the 
lead of a barkentine, which swam in indolence with bare masts 
behind a tug, and at times she stopped altogether, like a carriage 
blocked in Piccadilly. The screw thrashed the water, ceased, and 
struck again with a suggestion of petulance at the obstacles which 
barred the boat’s way. Warrisden, too, chafed upon the bridge. A 
question pressed continually upon his mind—** Would Stretton re- 
turn?” He had discovered where Stretton was to be found. The 
tall gray spire of Stepney Church rose from behind an inlet thick 
with masts upon the left; he was already on his way to find him. 
But the critical moment was yet to come. He had still to use his 
arguments, and as he stood watching the shipping with indifferent 
eyes the arguments appeared most weak and unpersuasive. Stret- 
ton’s father was dying, it was true. The son’s return was-no doubt 
a natural obligation. But would the natural obligation hold when 
the father was unnatural? Those months in New York had re- 
vealed one quality in Tony Stretton, at all events; he could persist. 
The very name of the trawler in which he was at work, seemed to 
Warrisden, of a bad augury for his success. The Perseverance! 
Greenwich, with its hill of grass, slipped behind on the right; 
at the Albert Docks, a huge Peninsula and Oriental steamer, deck 
towering above deck, swung into the line; the high chimneys of 
the cement-works on the Essex Flats began to stand out against 
the pale gray sky, each one crowned with white smake like a tuft 
of wool; the barges, under their big brown spritsails, now tacked 
this way and that, across a wider stream; the village of Greenhithe 
and the white portholes of the Worcester showed upon the right. 
“ Would Stretton return?” The question revolved in Warrisden’s 
mind as the propeller revolved in the thick brown water. The 
fortunes of four people hung upon the answer, and no answer 
could be given until a night and a day and another night had 
passed, until he saw the “ Blue Fleet ” tossing far away upon the 
Dogger Bank. Suppose that the answer were “.No!” He imag- 
ined Pamela sinking back into lassitude, narrowing to that selfish- 
ness which she, no less than he foresaw, looking on again at the 
world’s show with the lack-lustre indifference of the very old. 
At Gravesend the City of Bristol dropped her pilot, a little white- 


‘bearded wizened man, who, all the way down the river, balancing 


himself upon the toprail of the bridge like some nautical Blondin, 
had run from side to side, the while he exchanged greetings with 
the anchored ships; and just opposite to Tilbury Fort, with its 
scanty fringe of trees, ran alongside of a hulk and she took in a 
load of coal. 7 

“We'll go down and have tea while they are loading her,” said 
the captain. 

The dusk was falling when Warrisden came again on deck and 
a cold wind was blowing from the northwest. The sharp stem of 
the boat was cutting swiftly through the quiet water; the lift 
of the sea under her forefoot gave to her a buoyancy of motion; 
she seemed to have become a thing alive. The propeller cleft the 
surface regularly; there was no longer any sound of petulance in 
its revolutions; rather there was a throb of joy as it did its work 
unhindered. Throughout the ship a steady hum, a steady vibra- 
tion, ran. The City of Bristol was not merely a thing alive; it 
was a thing satisfied. 

Upon Warrisden, too, there descended a sense of peace. He was 
en. rapport with the ship. The fever of his questioning left him. 
On either side the arms of the shore melted into the gathering 
night. Far away upon his right the lights of Margate shone 
brightly, like a chain of gold stretched out upon the sea; in front 
of him there lay a wide and misty bay, into which the boat drove 
steadily. All the unknown seemed hidden there; all. the secret, 
unrevealed, beyond. There came whispers out of that illimitable 
bay to Warrisden’s ears; whispers breathed upon the north wind, 
and all the whispers were whispers of promise, bidding him take 
heart. Warrisden listened and believed, uplifted by the grave quiet 
of the sea and its mysterious width. 

The City of Bristol turned northward into the great channel of 


‘the Swin, keeping close to the lightships on the left, so close that 
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>see his face, but he knew from his attitude 


badly,” he commented. “The North Sea in 


Warrisden, from the - bridge could look 
straight down upon their decks., The night 
had altogether come—a night of stars. 
Clusters of lights low down upon the left 
showed where the towns of Essex stood; 
upon the right hand the homeward - bound 
ships loomed up ghostlike and passed by; on 
the right, too, shone out the great gree 
olobes of the Mouse light like 
yeading-lamps. Sheltered behind the canvas ‘ 
screen at the corner of the bridge, Warrisden 
looked along the rake of the unlighted deck 
pelow. He thought of Pamela waiting for 
his return at Whiteweb’s, but without impa- 
tience. The great peace and silence of the 
night were the most impressive things he 
had ever known. - The captain’s voice com- 
plaining of thé sea jarred upon him. 

“It's no Bobby’s job,” said the captain, 
in a low voice. “It’s home once in three 
weeks from Saturday to Monday if you are 
in luck, and the rest of your time you're in 
carpet slippers on the bridge. You'll sleep — 
in my chatoo to-night. I sha’n’t ‘turn in 
until we have passed the Outer Gabbard and -. 
come to the open sea. That won't be till 
four in the morning.” 

Warrisden understood that he was being 
offered the captain’s cabin. | 

“No, thanks,” said he. ‘‘ The bench of the 
saloon will do very well for me.” 

The captain did not press his offer. 

“Yes, there’s more company in the sa- 
loon,” he said. “I often sleep there myself. 
You are bound for the mission ship, I sup- 
ose.” 

“No. I want to find a man on the trawler 
Perseverance.” 

The captain turned. Warrisden could not 


that he was staring at him in amazement. 
“Then you must want to see him pretty 
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February and March is not a Bobby’s job.” 

“Bad weather is to be expected?” asked 
Warrisden. 

“It has been known,” said the captain, 
dryly; and before the lights of the Outer 
(abbard winked good-by on the starboard 
quarter at four o’clock in the morning the 
City of Bristol was taking the water over 
her deck. 

Warrisden rolled on the floor of the saloon 
—for he could not keep his balance on the 
narrow bench —and tried in vain to sleep. 
But the strong light of a lamp glared upon 
his eyes. Moreover, the heat was intolerable. 
Five men slept in the bunks; Warrisden 
made a sixth; at four in the morning the 
captain joined the party through his love of 
company. The skylight and the door were 
both tightly- closed; a big fire burned in the 
stove, and a boiling kettle of tea perpetually 
puffed from ‘its spout a column of warm, 
moist steam. Warrisden felt his skin prick- 
ly beneath his clothes; he gasped for fresh 
air, 

_Living would be rough upon the fish-car- 
ner, Chase had told him, and rough Warris- 
den found it. In the morning the steward 
rose, and made tea by the simple process of 
dropping a handful of tea into the kettle 
and filling it up with water. A few minutes 
later he brought a dish of ham and eggs from 
the galley and slapped it down on the table. 

Breakfast,” he eried, and the five men 
opened their eyes, rubbed them, and without 
‘ny other preparation sat down and. ate. 
Warrisden slipped up the companion, un- 
‘crewed the skylight, and opened it for the 
‘pace of an inch. Then he returned. 

The City of Bristol was rolling heavily, 
and Warrisden noticed with surprise that 
all of the five men gave signs of discomfort. 
Surely, he thought, they must be used to 
heavy weather. But, nevertheless, something 
Was wrong. They did not talk; finally the 
captain looked upwards and brought his hand 
rt: upon the table. 

eit somethin gai 

the skyliont's wrong, said he, 
All stared up to the roof. 

30 it is!” they exclaimed, blankly. 

oe did that,” Warrisden said, humbly. 

', At once all the faces were turned on him 
great anxiety, 

you like it nice and 

oh yes,” Warrisden said, hurriedly. 

ell, then,” said the captain, and the 


Steward w 
light do Be: - on deck and screwed the sky- 
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thought Warrisden, as he subsequently bathed in a pail on deck. 
But he was wrong. For the Blue Fleet had gone a hundred miles 
north to the Fisher Bank, and thither the City of Bristol fol- 
lowed it. 

The City of Bristol sailed on to the Fisher Bank and found an 
empty sea. It hunted the Blue Fleet for half a dozen hours, and 
as night fell it came upon a single trawler with a great flare-light 
suspended from its yard. 

“ They’re getting in their trawl,” said the captain, and he edged 
up within ear shot. 

“Where's the Blue Fleet?” he cried. 

“Gone back to the Dogger,”.came the answer. | 

The captain swore and turned southwards. For four days and 
nights Warrisden pitched | 
about on the fish-carrier 
and learned many things, 


such as the real meaning 
of tannin in tea and the 


innumerable medical uses 
to which “Friar’s Bal- 
sam” can be put. On the 
morning of the fifth day 
the City of Bristol steam- 
ed into the middle of the 
fleet and engines 
stopped. 

These were the days 
before the steam-trawler. 
The sailing ships were 
not as yet laid up, two 
by ‘two, alongside Gorles- 
ton Quay, and _ knocked 
down for a song to any 
purchaser. Warrisden 
looked over a gray, sav- 
age sea. The air was 
thick with spindrift. The 
waves leaped exultingly 
up from windward and 
roared away to leeward 
from under the cutter’s 
keel in a steep uprising 
hill of foam. All about 
him the sailing - boats 
headed to the wind, sink- 
ing and rising in the fur- 
rows, so that Warrisden 
would just see a brown 
topsail over the edge of a 
steep roller like a shark’s 
fin, and the next instant 
the dripping hull of the 
boat flung out upon a 
breaking crest. 

“You will have to look 
slippy when the punt from 
the Perseverance comes 
alongside with her fish,” 
the captain shouted. 
“The punt will give you 
a passage back to the Per- 
severance, but I don’t 
think you will be able to 
return here. There’s a 
northwesterly gale blow- 
ing up and the sea is in- 
creasing every moment. 
However, there will be 
another cutter up _ to- 
morrow, and _ if it’s 
not too rough you 
could be put on board of 
her.” 

It took Warrisden a | 
full minute to realize the / 
meaning of the captain’s 
words. He looked at the 


boats might go down again with the wind to their respective ships. 
Warrisden watched the boats piled up with fish - boxes. coming 
through the welter of the sea. It seemed some desperate race was 
being rowed. 

“Can you tell me which is the boat from the Perseverance?” 
he asked. 

“] think it’s the fifth,” said the captain. 

The boats came down, each one the kernel of a gictes of spray. 
Warrisden watched, admiri ing how cleverly they chose the little 
gaps and valleys in the crests of the waves. Each moment he 
looked to see a boat tossed upwards and overturned; each moment 
he dreaded that boat would be the fifth. But no boat was over- 
turned. One by one they passed under the stern of the City of 
Bristol and came along- 
side under the shelter of 
its wall. 

The fifth boat -ranged 
up. A man stood up in 
the stern. | 

“The Perseverance,” he 
cried. Fourteen boxes,” 
and as he spoke a great 
sea leaped up against the 
windward bow of the cut- 
ter. The cutter rolled 
from it suddenly, her low 
bulwarks dipped under 
water on the _ leeward 
side, close by the Perse- 
verance’s boat. 

“Shove off!” the man 


up, and as he shouted he 
lurched and fell into the 
bottom of the boat. The- 
two men the bow 
pushed off with their oars, 
_but they were too late. 
The cutter’s bulwark 
caught the boat under the 
keel; it seemed she must 
“be .upset and men and 
boxes whelmed in the sea 
unless a miracle _hap- 
pened. But the miracle 
did happen. As the fish- 
cutter righted she scooped 
on to her deck the boat 
with its boxes and its 
crew. The incident all 
seemed to happen within 
the fraction of a second. 
Not a man upon the fish- 
cutter. had the time _ to 


risden saw the _ cutter’s 
bulwarks dip, the sailor 
falling in the boat, and 
the boat upon the deck of 
the cutter in so swift 7 
succession that he had 
not yet realized disaster 
was inevitable before dis- 
aster was avoided. 

The sailor rose from, 
the bottom. of the boat 
and stepped on deck, a 
stalwart, dripping figure. 
“From the Persever- 
ance, sir. Fourteen 
boxes,” he said, looking 
up to the captain on the 
bridge. And Warrisden, 
leaning by the captain’s 
side upon the rail, knew 
the sailor to be Tony 
Stretton. The accent of 


Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence , 
the voice would have been 


tumbling, breaking waves; 
Ristened to He stood in front of Warrisden, firm planted, swaying to the motion enough to assure him: 
ship but Warrisden knew the 


the wind through the 
rigging. 

“The boats won’t come alongside to-day!” he eried. 

“Won't they?” the skipper replied. Look!” 

Certainly some manceuvre was in progress. The trawlers were 
all forming to windward ‘in a rough semicircle about the cutter. 
Warrisden could see boat tackle being rigged to the main yards 
and men standing about the boats capsized on deck. They were 
actually intending to put their fish on board in the face of the 
storm. 

“You see, with the gale blowing up, they mayn’t get a chance to 
put their fish on board for three or four days after this,” the cap- 
tain explained. “Oh, you can take it from me. The No’th Sea is 
not a Bobby’s job.” 

As Warrisden watched, one by one the trawlers dropped their 
boats and loaded them with fish-boxes. The boats pushed off, 


three men to each, with their life-belts about their oilskins, and 


came down with the wind towards the fish-carrier. The trawlers 
bore away, circled round the City of Bristol, and took up their 
formation to leeward, so that, having discharged their fish, the 


face too. 

“This is the man I want,” he said to the captain. 

“ You must be quick, then, ” the captain replied. “Speak to him 
while the boat is being unloaded.” 

Warrisden descended. on to the deck... 

“Mr. Stretton,” said he. 

The sailor swung round quickly. There was a look of annoy- 
ance upon his face. 

“You are surely making a mistake,” said he, abruptly. “We 
are not acquainted,” and he turned back to the fish-boxes. 

“T’m not making a mistake,” replied Warrisden. “1 have come 
out to the North Sea in order to find you.” 

Stretton ceased from his work and stood up. He led the way tv 
the stern of the cutter, where the two men were out of earshot. 


* Now,” he said. He stood in front of Warrisden in his sea- ~ 


boots and his oilskins, firmly planted, yet swaying to the motion 
of the ship. There was not merely annoyance in his face, but 
he had the stubborn and resolute look of a man not lightly to be 
persuaded. Standing there on the cutter’s deck, backed by tlic 


cried who was standing 


throw out a rope. War-—~-~ 
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tr ue.” 


sy nyging seas, there was even qn air of mas- 
ter: vbout him which Warrisden had not ex- 
od. His attitude seemed, somehow, not 
ie consistént with his record of failure. 

- Now,” said Stretton, we must be quick. 
The sea is getting worse each minute, and 
Ih ave to get back to the Perseverance. You 


99s 


qu 


st anger to you.’ 

Yes,” Stretton interrupted; “ did 
you find me out?” 

‘Chase told me.’ 

Stretton’s face ffushea, angrily. 

“He had no right to tell you. I wished 
for these few weeks to be alone. , He gave 
me his word he would tell no one.’ 

‘He had to break his word,” nid Warris- 
den, firmly. “It is necessary that you 
should come home at once.’ 

Stretton laughed. Warrisden was. cling- 
ing to a wire stay from the cutter’s mizzen- 
mast and even so could hardly keep his feet. 
He had a sense of coming failure from the 
very ease with which Stretton stood resting 
his hands upon his hips, unsupported, on the 
unsteady deck. 

“| cannot come,” said Stretton, abruptly, 
and he turned away. As he turned Warris- 


den shouted, .for in that high wind words 
‘carried in no other way, - 


“ Your father, Sir John Stretton, is 
dying 
Sie stopped. He looked for a time 
thoughtfully into Warrisden’s face. But 
there was no change in his expression by 
which Warrisden could gather whether the 
argument would prevail or no. And when 
at last he spoke it was to say, 

“But he has not sent for me?” 

It was the weak point in Warrisden’s 
argument, and Stretton had, in his direct 
way, come to it at once. Warrisden was 
silent. 

“Well?” asked Stretton. “He has not 
sent for me?” 

No, Warrisden admitted, “that is 


“Then I will not come.’ 

“ But though he has not sent for you, it 
is very certain that he wishes for your re- 
turn,” Warrisden urged. “Every night 
since you have been away the candles have 
been lighted.in your dressing-room and your 
clothes laid out in the hope that on one 
evening you will walk in at the door. On 
the very first night, the night of the day on 


which you went, that was done. It was done - 


by Sir John Stretton’s orders, and by his 
orders it has always since been done.” 


Just for a moment Warrisden thought that | 


his argument would prevail. Stretton’s face 
softened, then came a smile which was al- 
most wistful about his lips, his eyes had a 
kindlier look. And the kindlier look re- 


-mained. Kindliness, too, was the first tone 


audible in his voice as he replied. But the 
reply itself yielded nothing. 

“He has not sent for me?” 

He looked curiously at Warrisden as if 
for the first time he became aware of him 
as a man acting from motives, not a mere 
instrument of persuasion. 

‘ After all, who did send you?” he asked. 
“My wife?” 

No. 33 

“Who, then?” 

“Miss Pamela Mardale.” 

Stretton was startled by the name. It 
Was really the strongest argument Warris- 
den had in his armory. Only he was not 
aware of its strength. 

“Oh!” said Stretton, doubtfully. “So 
Miss Mardale sent you!” 

He thought of that morning in the Row; 
of Pamela’s words: “I still give the same 
advices, Do not leave your wife.” He re- 
calle’ the promise she had given, although 


—itw: ‘s seldom long absent from his thoughts. 


It might be that she sent this message 
in fuiilment of that promise. It might be 
that. ‘or some unknown reason, he was now 
needi:: at his wife’s side. But he had no 
thou-'it of distrust, he had great faith in 
Millic ut. ? She despised him, yes; but he 
did 1 4-distrust her. And, again, it might 


be Pamela was merely sending him this 
hew~ ‘hinking he would wish to hear of it 
In tine After all, Pamela was his friend. 


He |i. ked out on the wild sea. Already the 
boat: were heading back through the foam, 
its trawler. 

(ec must take one’s risks,” he said. “ So 
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much [ have learned here in the North Sea. 
Look!” and he pointed to the boats. ‘ Those 
boats are taking theirs. Yes, one must take 
one’s risks. I will not come.” 

He went back to the middle of the ship. 
The punt of the Perseverance was already 
launched, the two fishermen waiting in it. 
As it rose on a swell, Stretton climbed over 
the bulwarks and dropped into the stern. 

“ Good-by,” he said. “I have signed on 
for eight weeks, and only four have passed. 
I cannot run away and leave the ship short- 
handed. ‘Thank you for coming, but one 
must take one’s risks.” 

The boat was pushed off and headed to- 
wards the Perseverance. The waves had in- 
creased, the crests toppled down the green 
slopes in foam. Slowly the boat was rowed 
down to the trawler, the men now stopping 
and backing water, now dashing on. War- 
risden saw them reach the ship’s side and 
climb on board; he saw the boat slung up- 
wards and brought in onto the deck. Then 
the screw of the City of Bristol struck the 
water again. Lurching through the heavy 
sea she steamed southwards. In a few min- 
utes the Blue Fleet was lost to sight. 

To be Continued. 


The Strength of Russia on 
Land and Sea 


(Continued from page 585.) 
clude the two East Siberian army - corps, 
commanded by Generals Linevitch and Zas- 
sulich, and each containing two divisions, or 
four brigades, or eight regiments. On a 
war footing each of these regiments con- 
tains about four thousand men, with eighty 
officers. This gives about sixty or seventy 
thousand Russian infantry for the two East 
Siberian corps. A third corps has just been 
formed, which will bring the total up to a 
hundred thousand. A fourth and fifth corps 
will probably be added, each containing 
about thirty-five thousand men. Next come 
six East Siberian rifle-brigades, commanded 


by Generals Gerngross, Anissimoff, Kash- 


talinski, Fock, Alexeieff, and Trusoff, all of 
whom distinguished themselves in the Boxer 
uprising. Each of these rifle-brigades con- 
tains four regiments, and each regiment, on 
a war footing, numbers about two thousand 
riflemen. The six rifle-brigades, ‘therefore, 
with their officers, will amount to some fifty 
thousand men. Two more rifle-brigades are 
under formation, which will bring the total 
of riflemen up to about seventy thousand. 
Add these to the three existing East Siberian 
army-corps, and the total is about a. hun- 
dred and seventy thousand to two hundred 
thousand. 

This is the probable number of Rus- 
sian troops in the Far East at present, but 
they are being added to day by day, and 
it is not improbable that the immense total 
of four or five hundred thousand will actual- 
ly be reached before the summer closes. Rus- 
sia, it should be borne in mind, is particular- 
ly strong in cavalry, and will not unlikely 
have fifty thousand in the field, including 
Cossacks, within a comparatively short time. 
Needless to say that a due proportion of 
artillery will support the infantry and cav- 
alry, both in the fortresses and in the field. 

When we consider Russia’s military prob- 
lem in the Far East, the immense bodies of 
troops spoken of are evidently none too 
many. Russia must maintain a front extend- 
ing in a half-moon shape from Vladivostok 
along the Korean frontier, thence along the 
coast to Port Arthur, and thence to New- 
chwang, and westwards toward Mongolia. 
Japan may try to break this front at any 
one of four points—the north Korean fron- 
tier near Vladivostok, the Korean frontier 
near the Yalu and Wiju, the coast between 
the Yalu and Port Arthur, and the coast 


between Port Arthur and Newchwang. Rus- 


sia must be sufficiently strong in each of 
these four directions to stop the strongest 
army Japan can place in the field; say from 
one to two hundred thousand men at any 
one of these four points. Then there is the 
hbase to be held, from Harbin to Mukden. 
To maintain these positions, and, at the 
same time, to prosecute an aggressive cam- 
paign in Korea, as General Kuropatkin 


wishes to do, will tax even a force of four, 


hundred thousand men. 2 
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king a colored print. 
encountered in obtaining suitable pigments, 


Progress of Science 
A New Method of Color Photography 


CONSIDERABLE interest in photography in 
colors is now being manifested in Euro), 
and several inventors are at work on pruec- 
cesses whereby photographs in natural colors 
are obtained by the use of a single negative. 
While the underlying idea is not entirely 
novel, yet the achieving of practical resuits 
results is an important accomplishment, aid 
this is claimed for at least one of the in- 
ventors. The process involves the use of a 
specially prepared pigment paper and an or- 
dinary negative prepared in the usual min- 
ner. The paper is coated with a series of 
layers of coloring matter containing films, 
or layers of gelatine, the red being next to 
the surface of the paper, the green in tlie 
middle, and the blue on top. These layers 
are composed of bichromate of potash and 
gelatine, which, as is well known, under the 
influence of light becomes insoluble. In the 
photographie negative the portions corre- 
sponding to the dark objects or shadows are 
transparent, while the light portions, such as 
the sky, are opaque.| Consequently, when the 
specially prepared paper is placed beneath 
the negative in a printing-frame and exposed 
to the light, the dark portions will cut off 
most of the light, and the small amount 
that goes through will affect only the upper 
or blue layer, rendering it insoluble. The 
portions corresponding to the greens are 
more transparent, and the intermediate or 
green layer will be affected by the light, 
while the transparent part of the negative 
corresponding to the red and black objects 
permits the light to pass in_ sufficient 
amounts to penetrate to and act on the red 
layer. The paper is then laid with its face 
down on a second sheet, to which the coat- 


ing is transferred, and the print is devel- 


oped by washing with warm water, which 
removes all the bichromatized gelatine ex- 
cept that made insoluble by the rays of light.. 
The layers are now reversed from their 
original position, the red being above and 
the blue next to the surface of the paper. 
In actual operation it was found desirable 
to employ a greater number of layers in- 
stead of the three fundamental colors, and 
in certain instances as many as fourteen pig- 
ments have been used. As can be seen, great 
care is required in preparing and manipu- 
lating the paper, but the process, if capable 
of general application, seems particularly 
useful, as any negative can be used for ma- 
Difficulties have been 


and it would appear that the process requires 
considerable additional work before it is per- 
fected. Should this be accomplished, it sug- 
gests great possibilities for not only -new 
photographs, but for those from existing 
negatives. 


Contamination of Deep Wells 

By a series of experiments which proved 
how readily deep wells and springs could 
experience pollution, the town of Quitman, 
Georgia, has doubtless been saved from the 
danger of an epidemic of disease. In this 
place the water-supply of the town is de- 
rived from wells, and in planning a sewerage 
system it was proposed to dispose of the 
publie sewage by discharging through a bore- 
hole into an underground stream. The pos 
sibility that contamination might result, 
however, was early suggested, and led to 
practical experiments being undertaken by 
the United States Geological Survey, and the 
Geological Survey of Georgia, in order to 
determine the matter definitely. Two tons 
of salt were placed in the well where it was 


planned to empty the sewage, and the water- 


from the various wells which had been pre- 
viously examined, especially: as to thelr 
chlorine contents, was again analyzed, sam- 
ples being taken at intervals during and 
sometime after the experiment. It was 
found that the salt had permeated all of the 
wells in the town, demonstrating conclu-ive- 
ly that disease germs could be readily com- 
municated to the drinking-water. These 
experiments are in line with some carried 
on in Europe several years ago, where it was 
found that bacteria, placed in.certain wells, 
could be detected at other sources of w:ter 
in the vicinity, and emphasize the importance 
of carefully examining and safeguarding wa- 
ter supplies under all conditions. | 
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Lincoln and the Mules 


SenATOR DEPEW of New York, who has 
curried his prestige as a raconteur into the 
Upper House of Congress, relates a hither- 
to untold story about President Lincoln. It 
is apropos of the demand for an immediate 
strengthening of the United States navy. 

‘| yemember,” said the millionaire New- 
Yorker on the floor of the Senate, “ being 
in the Executive Mansion at one time and 
in Mr. Lineoln’s office when a telegram was 
handed to him which gave the information 


that a brigadier-general, through foolishness 


of an extreme sort, had been captured down 
in Virginia. In his command was a long 
train of pack-wagons and mules. Mr. Lin- 
coln read the despatch. 
his pen and said, 

“*With that pen I can make a brigadier- 
general in a minute, but I cannot replace 
those mules!’ ” 


Commerce at the Seat of War 


THE total commerce of the territory front- 
ing upon and immediately adjacent to the 
scene of present hostilities in the Far East 
aggregates, in round terms, about $600,000,- 
000, of which considerably more than one- 
half is imports. Japan’s commerce is about 
equally divided between imports and ex- 


ports, but in the case of China and Asiatic 


Russia imports greatly exceed exports, and 
this is also true of Hongkong, which passes 
most of its imports on into China and draws 


from China most of the articles which be- 


come its exports. Probably three-fifths of 
the total commerce of the countries in ques- 
tion, taken as a whole, is in the form of im- 
ports, and the United States is year by year 
supplying a larger share of those imports 
of the countries in question and gaining upon 
other countries in the relative share which 
it supplies thereof. . Of the exports from 
the countries named the United States is 
the largest single purchaser. The tea, the 
raw silk, the manufactured silk, the rice, 
the mattings, and other products of this 
character which form the bulk of the ex- 
ports of China and Japan go more largely 
to the United States than to any other 


single country of the world, while as to 


Asiatic Russia and Korea, their exports are 
at present so small as to be of little im- 
portance in a discussion of the commerce 
of the countries in question. The more im- 


portant of the exports of the United States 


to the section in question are cotton and cot- 
ton goods, kerosene, flour, lumber, manu- 
factures of iron-and steel, manufactures of 
leather, and tobacco. Raw cotton exported 
to this particular section of the world goes 
chiefly to Japan, and the market in Japan 
for American cotton is influenced largely by 
the surplus of cotton in India, which is of 
shorter staple and therefore of lower price. 
In years of short supply in India Japan 
— to the United States for its raw cot- 
on. 


Director Conried’s Horse Story 


DirectoR HetnricH Conriep, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, who is a good 
raconteur, tells this story of a horse whose 
theatrical experiences were embarrassing. 
This horse, it seems, was prominently on 
view during a certain scene in an opera 
Which was having a run some time ago in 
Germany. He was ridden on every night 
by one of the actors, and his duties consist- 


_ €d simply in standing still in the centre 


of the stage. while his rider dismounted and 
sane a duet with the heroine. One night 
the horse which usually took the part was 
indixposed, and a substitute had to be 
pres-ed into service. Just as he was ridden 
onte the stage there was a loud fanfare 
from the orchestra, and the startled animal 
besan to neigh in terror, quite spoiling the 
effect of the scene. The manager, stand- 
ing in the wings, swore feelingly beneath 
his breath. 

“He ought to be fined,” he muttered, as 
the horse, still neighing loudly, was led 
off by a stage-hand—* he’s extemporizing!” 


Then he took up - 
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A New Novel of the West 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE CAPTAIN 
OF THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP’’ 


A novelist, speaking of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Western love story, recently 
said: “When I read ‘ Hesper’ I can 
feel the wind come down the canon 
and see the mountains rise before 
me.” One of the charms of Mr. 
Garland’s novel is that the reader is 
irresistibly made to feel the exhilara- 
tion and the beauty of outdoor life 
depicted. Another charm is Ann 
Rupert, the New York society girl 
“out West.” 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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